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**Stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free’’ 


The Liberty 
of the 
Christian Citizen 


As Defined by St. Paul 


July 1 “Though I be free from 


all men, yet have I made 
myself servant unto all.” 


Dom inion Day I Corinthians 9: 19 


in Canada 
July 4 cma 
Independence Day 


in the United States 


As Interpreted by Martin Luther 


“4 Christian man is a perfectly free 
lord of all and subject to none. 
‘4 Christian man is a perfectly dutiful 


servant of all subject to all.” 
—Treatise on Christian Liberty 
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isi; Chsian layman 


Church, Family and Business Hold Best Interest of P. C. Price 


RECENTLY a worthy and honored Lu- 
theran layman of Columbia, S. C., re- 
tired from active service after com- 
pleting sixty years in retail store busi- 
ness. This followed the celebration of 
his eighty-first birthday. P. C. Price, 
founder and president of P. C. Price & 
Co., Inc., was in business for three 
years in a town in Lexington County, 
S. C., and came to Columbia, where he 
was active in “serving the trade” for 
fifty-seven years more. 

Mr. Price has had three chief inter- 
ests during his long and useful life: his 
church, his family, and his business. In 
the church he has been active in pro- 
moting not only the work of his own 
particular congregation, but also the 
general work of the Church. The pro- 
gram in his home has always been 
planned with consideration for all 
members of the family group, each 
member sharing in the privileges and 
responsibilities for the good of all. His 
business has been looked upon as 
rendering a worth-while service to 
many friends and to the community. 
Such fine interests indicate quality of 
character which make any life worth 
while. 


Business Policy 

In reviewing his experiences Mr. 
Price says: “Sixty years of good store- 
keeping means more than just trim- 
ming windows, dusting stock, buying 
new merchandise, and being courteous 
to customers. It means making the 
business justify the friendship and con- 
fidence of its patrons as a good neigh- 
bor in a neighborly community.” 

During his sixty years in business 
Mr. Price has seen good times come 
and go, and come again. He recalls 
with amusement the days of transpor- 
tation by mule and wagon over rough 
and almost impassable roads, and travel 
by horse and buggy over muddy 
streets. He remembers having sold 
many suits of heavy weight fleece-lined 
cotton and wool underwear for men 
and boys, and also 16-button high-top 
shoes for ladies. 

He has kept pace with buyers’ and 
sellers’ markets, and has seen manu- 
facturers discover, develop, and place 
in distribution many wonderful new 
products. With interest he has observed 
the coming of good roads, paved 
streets, the development of modern 
rail and truck transportation, also 
travel by automobile, bus, and stream- 
lined trains. 

Work has been his great hobby dur- 
ing the sixty years. He has had two 
vacations of thirty days each during 
this time. Mr. Price has seen Colum- 


Mr. P. C. Price 


bia grow from a population of some 
12,500 to a city of more than 65,000. 
He has been a subscriber and faithful 
reader of Tue LuTHeran for many 
years, and likes the recent improve- 
ments made in this Church paper. 


Interest in the Church 

The first church in Columbia with 
which he became connected was St. 
Paul’s. When this congregation erected 
its present building in 1913, he was 
chairman of the finance committee and 
secured from his banker a loan of 
$25,000 on the church’s note. Later his 
membership was transferred to the 
Church of the Ascension, near his home 
in Eau Claire. To this church he and 
Mrs. Price gave a pipe organ as a 
memorial to their son, George Edward 
Price. He has served as a member of 
the church council, made many spe- 
cial gifts and donations for his local 
church and for many special causes 
outside. He was always regular in at- 
tending worship and serving to the 
fullest of his ability for Christian prog- 
ress. 

Mr. Price was a member of the 
Building Committee, and treasurer, for 
the erection of the first Lutheran Pub- 
lication House in Columbia in 1907. 
Some years later this building was sold 
for $80,000 and the profits of about 
$37,000 applied on the construction of 
the present Publication House at 1617 
Sumter St. He was a member of the 
building committee for the erection of 
this structure also. 

He also served as a member of the 
Building Committee for the erection of 
two professors’ homes at the Lutheran 
Seminary, and for the erection of the 
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Voigt Administration Building. In 1939 
Mr, and Mrs. Price donated a beautiful 
home to the seminary to be used as a 
professor’s home, this gift being a 
memorial to their son and their grand- 
daughter, Mary Catherine Bodie. 

In 1911 Mr. Price took part in found- 
ing the Lowman Home for the Aged 
and Helpless at White Rock, S. C., an 
institution now owned and operated by 
six Lutheran synods in the South. He 
has been, a member of the Board of 
Directors) from the beginning, serving 
many years as vice-president of the 
Board, which office he now holds. 

He has been a member of the Lu- 
theran Church for 69 years—60 years 
in active service, and nine years as hon- 
orary member of the church council. 

As a Christian layman, Mr. Price has 
been of great help and inspiration to 
many students, pastors, and others. The 
causes of the Church are close to his 
heart. Friends say of him, “He is a 
man of good judgment, fine business 
ability, and a Christian gentleman.” 
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Two Different, One Common Flag 


It is the universal opinion of the journals we see that 
July 1 in Canada and July 4 in the United States will 
be marked with seriousness and humility before God. 
Today (July 1) in Canada is Dominion Day. It marks 
the proclamation of Dominion autonomy in 1867. On 
Saturday of this week, the thoughtful citizens of the 
United States will think gratefully of the day in 1776 
when the Declaration of Independence was adopted by 
the representatives of British colonies in North America. 

But at this critical period in the world’s history, the 
people north and south of the long boundary line will 
think of each other as comrades in danger, in sacrifices, 
and in the defense of common ideals of government. 
Reports from the Far and Middle East, from “down un- 
der,” from the Russo-German battle line, and from the 
seven seas indicate the presence of both nationals in the 
battles against Axis troops, ships, and planes. In Wash- 
ington and Ottawa, as in the capitals of states and prov- 
inces, the officials of government have agreed to com- 
mon policies of action. 

But there is more than military co-operation. The 
endurance of privations parallels the sharing of condi- 
tions of training and combat. The state of mind of the 
people is an uncommon one, because it consists of ap- 
proving the suspension of providing for many comforts 
that are close to necessities in order that the insatiable 
requirements of the combatants and their allies may be 
satisfied. Had anyone suggested two years ago that peo- 
ple accustomed to the latest conveniences for household, 
business, and recreation would encourage their gov- 


ernments to impose restrictions, he would have been 
greeted with derisive laughter. But sacrifices are being 
made and more are expected. 

These conditions amply justify representation by the 
companionship of the characteristic flags of Canada and 
the United States. But there is participation in a third 
way, which is symbolized by the church flag, also in our 
drawing. Its position with the Stars and Stripes and 
the flag of Canada is deliberately chosen. It is back 
of them, in close touch with both, the cherished banner 
of each. While protected from direct attack and the 
climax of patriotic defense, it is not a burdensome bit 
of baggage, but a reserve from which the morale of 
active combat and the persistence of sacrifice are re- 
newed on demand. 

We suggest common appreciation by Canadian and 
United States Christian citizens of the significance of 
our religion in the present world war. Certainly the 
military party in Japan has no intention of giving the 
religion of one-fifteenth of that nation a place of respect 
if the United Nations suffer defeat. And there is no 
place for our religion in that cult of Arianism which has 
been encouraged by a European power-possessing few. 

Is the Christian Church involved in this world war? 
As a church, perhaps only secondarily. But if its mem- 
bers are rendered submissive to the Axis authority as 
it now is exercised, the freedom of worship will not sur- 
vive. Surely we Christians are not debarred from prayer 
to our Lord, that His Word and His people may have 
His protection in a time of great peril. 
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wep Git in the News 


Supply and Demand 

Tue U. S. Army is opening the way for a larger num- 
ber of ministers to volunteer as chaplains. Men up to 
fifty years of age are now invited to apply. Men must 
be at least twenty-four years 
old, with at least two years of 
pastoral experience. Formerly 
three years’ experience was re- 
quired. 

With more than 2,000 Prot- 
estant ministers now serving 
the armed forces, the supply of 
clergymen for the home pulpits 
is dwindling. Greater enroll- 
ment in the seminaries, to in- 
sure a supply of qualified can- 
didates for the ministry, was emphasized at a recent 
meeting of the General Commission on Army and Navy 
Chaplains. 

Draft boards should be made to understand that de- 
ferment of military service for theological students is 
not only desirable but in conformity with present rules, 
the American Association of Theological Schools stressed 
at its recent meeting in Rochester, N. Y. A committee 
will meet with General Hershey, head of Selective Serv- 
ice, in an effort to clarify the status of theological stu- 
dents. 

The United Church in Canada now reports 175 vacant 
parishes, and the number of students in the theological 
seminaries rapidly decreasing. 


Theological Question 


A Most important difference of belief between Lu- 
therans and other Protestants is concerning “the real 
Presence.” Lutherans teach that the Lord Jesus is truly 
present in the Holy Communion, imparting grace to 
believers who receive the sacrament. 

The old question has recently made its appearance in 
the Christian Evangelist, weekly periodical of the Dis- 
ciples of Christ. Belief in the real Presence is asserted 
by Dr. L. O. Bricker, Disciples’ minister in Atlanta, 
Georgia. “Our ministers are unwitting murderers of the 
finest spiritual opportunity ever given to any group of 
ministers to make real to the assembled church the glo- 
rious fact of the real Presence of the Living Christ in the 
midst of his people, to be realized by them in the act of 
partaking of his body and blood,” writes Dr. Bricker. 

Disciples, who receive communion at their services 
every Sunday, usually believe that the Lord’s Supper is 
a “simple memorial, or a mere means of remembrance, 
or a weekly reminder of the facts of the life, death, and 
resurrection of Jesus,” Dr. Bricker states. 

Episcopalians were somewhat perturbed by a recent 
celebration of Holy Communion at 4 Pp. m. in a Pitts- 
burgh congregation. No formal dispensation for this 
procedure was issued by the Bishop of Pittsburgh, states 
the Living Church. 

According to the ancient practice, usually observed in 
the Episcopal Church, communion is always celebrated 
in the morning. Although there is no rule, people usually 
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fast from the beginning of the day until after they have . 


made their communion. 


In cases of emergency, communion may be celebrated | 
after twelve o’clock, but a bishop’s sanction is sought for — 


this departure from custom. 


Archbishop Francis J. Spellman, military vicar of the | 


Roman Catholic Church in the United States, has re- 


cently given permission for masses for the men in 
armed service at any time in the afternoon and evening. 


A four-hour fast will be required. 


Remember Pearl Harbor 


AN effort was made by the naval recruiting officer in | 


Nashville to persuade ministers to observe May 10 as 
“Avenge Pearl Harbor” Day. This effort brought forth 
the following statement from Dr. Douglas Horton, ex- 


ecutive secretary of the Congregational Christian 


Churches, in an address to this year’s graduates at 
Vanderbilt University: 


“Many of our people are more interested in defeating | 


the enemy than in winning the war. ‘Remember Pearl 


Harbor. —What does that mean? That this is a mere 
war vengeance, and that we shall have done our work | _ 


when we shall have exacted requittal from Japan. 


“Tf this is the final definition of our interest in this , 


a 


war, and if mere power is the only gift we have for our | 


nation, the only thing to be said is that we have lost our © 


victory already. To regard our country as being engaged 


in an effort to achieve power for its own ends is to re- © 


gard it as a gang and a most terrible kind of gang.” 


Is the Sunday School to Blame? 


“T rrnp that the Sunday school is a principal cause in ' 
alienating children from the church,” stated the Rev. © 
A. Neill Miller of Brampton, Ont., at the general as- | 


sembly of the Presbyterian Church in Canada. 


“The present method and system of instruction of the 
young needs more than a revival, it needs complete re- | 


form,” he said. 


Beginning next September, Bible study will be a com- ' 
pulsory subject in the province of Quebec in all high | 


schools under the control of Protestant school boards. 
Control of public education in Quebec is divided be- 


tween the Protestant Committee and the Catholic Com- | 


mittee of the Council of Education. 

Instruction in the scripture and in religious principles 
has previously been required in elementary grades. 
From now on the English courses in the high schools 
will include study of the life of Jesus and other New 
Testament subjects, with alternate Old Testament les- 
sons for non-Christians. 


No More Brass 


Since June 23 manufacturers have not been allowed 
to produce any new church goods (crucifixes, candle- 
sticks, communion vessels, etc.) containing brass, cop- 
per, or other scarce substances. Iron, steel, silver, gold, 
and wood, however, may be used. 

Present stocks of church goods may still be sold. 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


By Jutus F. SEEBACH 


Britain’s Labor Minister, Ernest Bevin, recently re- 
ported before Parliament (May 21), that, out of her 
native population of 33,000,000, there are 22,000,000 
mobilized in the armed forces and civilian defense in- 
dustries. Besides these, Mr. Bevin estimates 2,000,000 
others, mostly women, are engaged in part-time war 
work. One-half of the aircraft workers are said now to 
be women. Another addition must be made to the count 
—more than 70,000 ex-enemy aliens, many of them 
scientists of note, technicians, and medical experts, are 
busily engaged “in front-line war work in British fac- 
tories and secret services surprising even to the author- 
ities.” Mr. Bevin asserts that ‘no country in the history 
of the world has mobilized its man power to such a 
point as we have had to do in this war.” He believes also 
that the future will be “not a question of test between 
British and German man power, but between British 
and German managerial ability.” 


Dogs Are Coming in for new appreciation these days. 
This is especially revealed in a recent call (May 21) by 
our Army Headquarters in Hawaii to dog owners 
throughout the area to enlist their pets in the Army for 
guard and sentry duty. The call, noted as “urgent and 
immediate,” stated that each dog used would release a 


*man for other duty, after special training had made 


them acceptable. Curiously enough, the first dog en- 
listed was a prize German shepherd, owned by Hawaii’s 
Director of Dogs for Defense, Harold Castle. The Brit- 
ish government is also calling for more dogs, to guard 
airdromes and factories and to carry messages. The pref- 
erence is for Alsatians, Airedales, other terriers, collies, 
mastiffs, and bulldogs, “or crosses between them.” An- 
other indication of appreciation for canines is shown in 
the establishment of a “blood bank” at Washington State 
College veterinarian school, Pullman, Wash. At present 
“the bank” is sustained by two dog donors, who have 
provided their own blood for 103 transfusions. Students 
W. E. Stahl and Fred Metcalf, who developed the tech- 
nique, trained the dogs to sit motionless for the ten to 
fifteen minutes necessary for each donation. The process 
has more lately been applied to cattle and horses. 


A Medicinal Display, placarded “Herbs for the Medi- 
eval Household,” has just been opened (May 23) in 
“The Cloisters,” situated in Fort Tryon Park, New York 
City. The collection includes more than 100 varieties, 
“potted herbs and plants in pressed glass frames.” The 
same, and other, herbs may be found growing in the 
near-by garden of the Bonnefort Cloisters. The tags 
attached make interesting reading. Southernwood, for 
instance, in the Medieval Pharmacology, was recom- 
mended to restore hair. Evidently our ancestors were 
as sensitive about their hirsute appearance as people 
are today. It was also a specific for worms; used as an 
alleviation for the “cough, binding in the belly and 
kreast, and for disease of the bones”; its seed, mixed in 
water, “healeth men that have been bitten by venomous 
beasts.” Another herb, vervain, is highly praised for its 
ability to produce “festive board conviviality.” To at- 
tain the results desired you sprinkle the herb around 


the room and place four leaves and four roots in the 
wine “to make folk merrie at the table.” Feverfew will 
“bring the broken bones together and heal them.” Betony 
is “a shield against monstrous nocturnal visitors (night- 
mares?), and a cure for tiredness, watery eyes, and 
toothache.” Taken before drinking, it will “prevent in- 
toxication.” These prescriptions are not recommended 
for the present day, though many of the herbs on dis- 
play continue in medical use and may be raised for 
revenue in our gardens. 


Small Matters of interest: Dr. Morris Fishbein, editor 
of The Journal of the American Medical Association, is 
urging the American public to forego undue thinking 
about its aches and pains “for the duration,” because so 
many physicians are entering the military service... . 
Strange as it may seem, the Vatican has begun the for- 
mation of a navy—a merchant fleet of four ships. This 
has been made necessary by the sharp reduction of in- 
dispensable supplies. The vessels are to run between 
Italy and South America. ... The Reich has set up 
many stations for “the material and spiritual welfare of 
2,500,000 foreign workers in Germany.” The program is 
entrusted to the Reich’s Labor Front. .. . Russia reports 
that the German Army is now using olive oil as a lubri- 
cant for tanks, trucks, and all motorized equipment. The 
army is credited with using 1,000,000 tons of oil on the 
Russian front and 100,000 tons on other fronts monthly. 
... New York’s Bloomingdale Hospital reports 378 ad- 
missions for mental disorders during 1941, the largest 
for any year in the institution’s history. The increase is 
attributed to the strain and stress of the present world 
situation on “border-line’’ mentalities. 


The Liquor Industry is to become patriotic by request, 
and incidentally to be helpful otherwise to the public, 
though that may be belated. This was disclosed in a 
recent (May 21) meeting of a Senate committee and 
arose from an explanation by Secretary of Commerce 
Jesse Jones, brought out by the complaints of certain 
farm-state senators, that surplus grains were being “‘de- 
liberately frozen out of the synthetic rubber picture.” 
The ensuing discussion disclosed that not only was grain 
being used in greater quantities in the production of 
grain alcohol for use in the emergency rubber program, 
but also, through the submission of a memorandum by 
Stanley Crossland of the Rubber Reserve Corporation 
of the RFC, that commercial beverage and alcohol plants 
were to be converted into grain alcohol stills for war 
production. The latest report is that the conversion will 
reach a total of 90 per cent. If necessary, the present 
stock of liquor may be re-distilled to meet any emer- 
gency. This seems to be partially satisfactory to the dis- 
tilling industry. With the enormus stock of 550,000,000 
gallons of liquor on hand (a three-five years’ supply at 
present rate of consumption), the distillers are embar- 
rassed by a scarcity of corks, containers, and transpor- 
tation facilities in the disposal of their stock. Through 
government use they can rid themselves of large por- 
tions of their stock profitably at a minimum cost to 
themselves. 
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"Men Fight: Women Carry On” 


MRS. ROOSEVELT, on Women's Day at the Muhlenberg Bicentennial Celebration 


Outlines Democracy’s Demands on Women 


In preparation for coming here 
today I read something about the 
lives of various members of the 
Muhlenberg family—some of the 
men, some of the women; and as 
this is Ladies’ Day, I thought a 
good deal about what those women 
had meant in the early days of our 
history. Without them I doubt if 
we ever would have won the va- 
rious wars that we have lived 
through. Men fight wars, but 
women carry on the life of the na- 
tion; and the courage and deter- 
mination that the women have is 
probably one reason why the men 
are able to fight. And so in think- 
ing of what I wanted to say to you 
today I thought I would like to talk 
for a little while about the oppor- 
tunities that women have today in 
the present crisis. 

Now there are perfectly obvious 
opportunities that we know are 
always, and have always been, in 
the hands of women. They can go 
on running their households, tak- 
ing care of their children; in fact, 
they must go on—that’s an essential occupation. But 
they can also work for the Red Cross, work in the 
various voluntary services. But it seems to me that 
there are other things today that women can do which 
are perhaps new or newer, and therefore not always 
taken quite as seriously as they should be. 

In the early days women were not supposed to be 
concerned about government. In fact, yesterday at a 
commencement at Washington College, the president 
of the college showed me something which the dean had 
copied from an old book in which a gentleman deplored 
very much the sad fact that a lady had lost her mind 
because she had been concerning herself about reading 
and writing, and had written some books. Whereas, if 
she had attended to such things as women are supposed 
to do, her weaker mind might not have failed as it did 
when she tried to do things which pertained to men’s 
business. However, today most of the things which per- 
tain to men’s business pertain also to women’s business 
and, since we have equal rights as citizens, we have 
also equal responsibility. 


OVERCONFIDENCE 

I think perhaps the crisis that we are up against today 
is one to stir us a little; for without question men and 
women alike in this country have taken their citizenship 
in great part for granted. They have given lip service to 
democracy. They have said, “We believe in democracy. 
We expect freedom.” But when it comes to what you 
pay for freedom and what you do to preserve democ- 


Mrs. Franklin Delano Roosevelt 


racy, I am not sure but what we’ve 
perhaps taken a little too much for 
granted and not realized that there 
are some things that require of you 
a constant sense of responsibility. 
For some things, because they are 
so important, because they are so 
precious, are not things that you ~ 
ever put aside as finished. They — 
are always in the making. 

If we stop to think, I think we'll 
realize that the most precious per- 
sonal things are always in the mak- 
ing. Our relationships with our 
families, with our friends, are al- 
ways in the making and never fin- 
ished. We can make them deeper 
and stronger, or we can mar them. 
And that is so of our relationship 
as citizens to our country and to 
our form of government and our 
way of life. 

Now we’re at a point in history 
where quite evidently something 
new is being born. We are fighting 
a war which is a world war. We 
called the last war a world war but, 
in the sense of today’s war, it was 
a very restricted area in which we fought. Today we 
really fight a world war; and it’s a clash of ideas. 

A little while ago I was reading a book on the type 
of education that Hitler has given the children in Ger- 
many. And it occurred to me that nothing could typify 
so well the difference between our beliefs and the 
totalitarian beliefs as the difference in education. We 
expect our young people to think for themselves. We 
want them to think through what they believe in and 
to arrive at it because of their own conviction. That’s 
not Hitler’s desire. He wants robots—strong and healthy 
ones to be sure—but they must believe as he wishes 
them to believe and act as they are directed to act. 


A MOST SERIOUS INQUIRY 

Well, we will have to make sure that our education 
really produces people who know what it means to give 
proper service as citizens in their democracy. Now the 
women are probably the ones who can really bring 
home to the children what their citizenship should be. 
I don’t think we have begun really to realize what peo- 
ple pay for freedom. When we're called upon to make 
a tremendous sacrifice it’s in our tradition that no man 
shall be laggard in offering his life for his country. But 
we've not made it equally a tradition that no man and 
no woman shall be laggard in their daily duties, in their 
daily lives, in what they owe their citizenship. 

You know as well as I do the proportion of people who 
vote in our elections. We’ve improved a little over the 
past few years. I sometimes think that a woman's or- 


| 
| 
| 
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ganization called the League of Women Voters has 
helped to improve the percentage of women at least who 
really vote. But that is the very minimum that one can 
do, and we don’t do that really on a scale of which we 
may be proud. 

One of the things in which we fail, I think, is in choos- 
ing our representatives. I’ve been in close contact with 
people in public life for a good many years and have 
heard a great many things said. I’ve heard people crit- 
icized. I’ve heard people say, “Well, our representa- 
tives don’t really represent us. They don’t.do what we 
want them to do.” And I always smile, because when- 
ever people say that it’s indicative that they themselves 
have failed in their citizenship. We do not take as much 
care as we should to know who the people are in our 
primaries, who work in our parties, and see that people 
whom we really can trust and follow are nominated for 
local and state and national offices. And then we must 
not leave them completely to their own devices. Human 
nature craves praise. Human nature is responsive to 
blame, and one letter from a good constituent that really 
shows a knowledge of what a representative has done 
has far more effect than any number of post cards or 
form letters that people have signed without really 
knowing what was in them. Those go in the scrap 
basket. But one really thoughtful letter from someone 
who indicates that they know what is going on, that fhey 
are thinking about it, and what is more, that they are 
talking about it at home, that makes a real impression. 
And that is part of the citizenship which must exist in 
a democracy if that form of government is to succeed. 


A DIRECT QUESTION 


The other night, in a group of young war workers in 


_ Washington, a girl asked me what I thought they ought 


to do besides their day’s work. Well, a girl working in 
Washington today has a hard job. She is living under 
very difficult conditions. It’s hard for her to get proper 
food. The cost of living is very high. She’s not having 
an easy time. And I could hardly suggest that they 
should do much that was really hard work after their 
working hours. But I did suggest that in every govern- 
ment bureau, if little groups would get together and 
talk over what they thought were the issues of the day, 
what they thought the war really meant to them, what 
they wanted when the war came to an end, so that they 
would remember that wars are fought to achieve some 
objectives—and when a war comes to an end you haven’t 
yet achieved your full objective. And these young peo- 
ple who are working today, these young men who are 
fighting today, have a right to expect that the young 
women and the older people who are at home shall think 
through what they really want as a result of this war. 

We certainly don’t want a repetition of the results 
which came after the last war. That time, I think it 
safe to say, we were unprepared, as far as our thinking 
was concerned, for the future. That must not happen 
again. If it does, we have failed in our duties as cit- 
izens of a democracy. No one can do our thinking for 
us. We have to do it for ourselves. And it seems to me 
that there are two very obvious things that we might be 
thinking through. Particularly the women might be 
thinking through. Quite evidently we cannot think for 
our nation alone. We must think of the things that are 
going to be necessary for the world as a whole. 


SOMETHING FOR ALL PEOPLE 


And the first thing that is going to be necessary is a 
world economy—something which makes it possible for 
people all over the world to work and to live in decency. 
That is going to be a very tall order. That’s not going 
to be easy to achieve, and it’s going to cost a great deal 
to some people. And we might just as well be thinking 
it through if we expect to have a peaceful world in the 
future. And we might just as well be realizing that we 
won’t do it all at one fell swoop—that we'll have to keep 
on with our citizenship day in and day out—making 
new decisions—finding that we made mistakes and try- 
ing to correct them. 

And there’s one other thing that I think we have to 
face, and that is a change in our attitude towards the 
other races of the world. We are a nation made up of 
many races. We have a laboratory here where we can 
prove that we know what it is to look upon human be- 
ings as human beings, to recognize the fact that some 
people have had less opportunity than others, but that 
a human soul may grow, and that we have an obligation 
to recognize the divinity of every human personality, 
and to deal fairly and justly and on an equal basis with 
all people. That is going to require, of women partic- 
ularly, an examination of prejudices. Perhaps they have 
not been conscious of them at all. 

We can no longer unthinkingly slight other people in 
word or in deed, because this is a basic thing for people 
in the future. And women can set that standard. What 
women decide to do very often conditions the whole tone 
of a community. It may be a narrow community or it 
may be a broad and kindly community. But it will de- 
pend very largely upon the women of the community. 


FIRST VICTORY, THEN PEACE 


Therefore I think it’s very fitting that here in this 
place where history has been made, where men and 
women who have made history in the past have lived, 
we should think of our responsibilities as citizens to- 
ward the world of the future. I do not mean that we 
should shirk our responsibility now. First, before any- 
thing else, we have to win a war, because if we do not 
win it, nothing that we want can possibly come to pass. 
So first of all we have to think day by day of what we 
do to win the war. But that need not prevent us from 
examining ourselves and trying to make one person a 
real citizen of value to a democratic community. 

In doing that we’ll be preparing for the future. We'll 
be preparing to meet whatever problems come, to face 
them squarely, to pay the price for the convictions at 
which we arrive, to do the job that this country, with- 
out any question, will probably have to do—the job of 
being a leader in developing a new world. 


Appreciation 


“T REPEAT what I have said so often, that the Lutheran 
groups give a fine example to all of us by their zeal, 
energy, and practical wisdom in handling their share of 
the problems which confront the army and the country.” 
—William R. Arnold, Chief of Chaplains, in Bulletin of 
St. Mark’s and Incarnation Church, Washington, D. C. 
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AND NOW THE CONGRESS 

Criticism of the several branches of the Federal Goy- 
ernment seems to run in cycles. A while ago the butt- 
end of this attack was the Supreme Court in the days 
of the so-called “Nine Old Men” and the “Court Pack- 
ing.” Then the Chief Executive had his field day, espe- 
cially at the hands of those who honestly differed with 
him on his foreign policies. This cycle ended December 
7. And now Congress is “the goat.” The critics got 
vocal over the proposed pension bill for congressmen 
and latterly over the gas ration cards some members 
received. One high newspaper man calls Congress 95 
per cent tripe. With such estimates this page cannot 
agree. 

Even though Congress needs no defense at our hands, 
let it be remembered that forces which have attempted 
to destroy the church in other lands first attacked the 
parliamentary bodies in those lands. A Congressman is 
only a human being, after all, with twenty-four hours 
available each day. The average voter, we fear, has no 
clear idea of the amount of time men in the Congress 
have to put in. Consider the hours that go into commit- 
tee work alone where the real legislative work of the 
government is wrought out. Remember there are 435 
members of the House. Since every man must have at 
least one “‘off day” each year, any journal that aims to 
discredit the Congress and sustain a lunacy charge, can 
use a different man each day for an entire year and 
have 70 men left over—plus 96 more in the Senate. 
Seriously, this page wants to add a firm word. Members 
ot the Congress today are the contact men for almost 
every conceivable purpose between the home districts 
or states and the whole Federal Government. Consider 
what that means—requests, demands and appeals of 
every possible kind. 


UNIFORMS 

We've been thinking about the thousands of uniforms 
seen on every Washington street. Many are from near- 
by military camps. Indeed, the town is filled with of- 
ficers and men in all the armed services. Some of them 
as civilians have been working here for a long time in 
the several branches of the War and Navy Departments. 
Now, lots of these have been commissioned, have put 
on uniforms, and some of them still remain at the same 
old desks they had as civilians. The Government needs 
these men in the country’s defense and so puts them in 
uniforms. One of our friends has a responsible position 
in the War Production Board and put his feeling into 
these words, “I’m doing an important job in a vital 
agency of this war effort, yet when I ride home on the 
bus in civilian clothes I feel that many people wonder 
why this big strapping fellow isn’t in the army.” There 
are likely lots of others facing the same question. Clothes 


don’t make the man but they do help to explain him. 


HORSES 
Tue Apex Building, which stands at the junction of u 


Pennsylvania and Constitution Avenues, houses the — 


Federal Trade Commission. It has been flanked for 


about two years by two grey wood sheds. A couple ~ 


weeks ago the sheds came down, revealing sculptured _ 
marble statues of two giant horses. They are remi- |— 
niscent of the Paul Bunyan type, held in leash by aman. ~ 


They symbolize, says the artist, the control over the — 
energies of business, commerce and trade by the social |~ 


processes of a democracy. They are also meant to illus- 
trate the principle underlying our form of government— 
our ultimate dependence upon honest men of character. 
These, says the artist, constitute the strength of a nation. © 


THE SOCIAL CLIMBER 
Some capable students of the political scenery believe | 
that many vital government problems are settled at 


social affairs, so some very real people in this town take ~ 


social life quite seriously, regarding it much more than 
play time. However, this note is about “the bugs that 
gather around the lights.” Your correspondents turn to 
a local society editor for some tips... . “A really clever 
social climber would not make the mistake of concen- 
trating exclusively on anybody. Nobodies today may be 


somebodies tomorrow. Anything can happen in this 
Capital of confusion. . .. One well-heeled dowager came | 


to Washington for no other reason than to have a good 
time and employed a social secretary to help her meet 
the right people. The matron spent thousands of dollars 
on entertaining and even settled a fancy sum on the sec- 
retary, only to discover that instead of meeting the right 
people she had catered to her secretary’s own set... . 
There are only three social secretaries in town worth 
their salt... . Welfare work and an intense interest in — 
music will help the climber; in fact, most social climbing 
in Washington is done to music.” 


RELIGIOUS OBJECTORS 

Tuere are 3,140 religious objectors to war service from 
the entire country registered at the present time, with 
Lutherans accounting for forty of that number. These 
figures are furnished us by the National Service Board 
for Religious Objectors which has headquarters here 
in Washington. This Board is supported by the several 
denominational groups. The cost of maintaining a man 
in a “C. O.” camp is about $35 per month, which amount 
comes either from the men themselves or the churches. 
Along with the Lutherans, the figures from some of the 
other denominations are these: 901 Mennonites, 232 
Friends, 355 Brethren, 196 Methodists, 68 Presbyterians, 
51 Baptists, 27 Episcopalians. 
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July 1 


Dominion Day 


November 11 


Remembrance Day 


(Canada’s National Holidays 


By N. WILLISON 


Canapa has just celebrated the birthday of His Maj- 
esty, King George the Sixth. God bless him! Not that his 
birthday occurs in June but because it is his wish that 
the Christmas season in which it does occur shall not be 
devoted to other celebrations than that of the Lord Jesus 
Himself. The King is very modest and unassuming in 
his ways and cares little for fanfares and demonstra- 
tions. The times of his life have been sombre and he is 
deeply concerned for the welfare of his people. He de- 
sires intercessory prayer rather than vociferous homage. 
Canadians have celebrated quietly. Schools and banks 
have been closed but other activities have not been sus- 
pended. 


Her Majesty Queen Victoria 

The reign of Queen Victoria marked an era. She 
ruled for sixty-four years and became the mother of an 
empire. We associate the day of her birth with the 
realization of unity in the British Empire and celebrate 
Victoria Day and Empire Day together. The Statute 
of Westminster of 1931 has clarified the meaning of 
“Empire.” So far as Canada is concerned, she is mis- 
tress in her own house and has no official duties to Great 
Britain. King George the Sixth is our King, but not our 
Emperor. The imperial title pertains only to India and 
was first conferred on Queen Victoria in 1878. Perhaps 
we have not yet discovered the term or the phrase that 
can adequately describe the Canadian status. It has 
been called a “political entity.” We call ourselves the 
“Dominion of Canada,” but we are not the only domin- 
icn under the rule of the same King. We commonly 
speak of the nations associated under this rule as the 
“British Empire,” but the phrase is obsolete for we are 
not an empire in the old sense. The phrase, “The British 
Commonwealth of Nations,” is more recent and more 
correctly suggests the existing relationships but it is 
cumbersome. We need a better name. The Canadian 
people are becoming a nation. They are no longer a 
colony of any one political power and racially they have 
no common mother land. They are not all native to 
Canadian soil but their homes are side by side under the 
same flag. That flag has a history that Canadians can 
never fail to cherish. It springs from Calvary and the 
blood-stained soil of the Christian martyrs. Multitudes 
have sacrificed their lives for the honor of that flag. It 
deserves the veneration of all peoples. When we cele- 
brate Empire Day we are not asked to gloat over po- 


litical might but to thank God for the great leaders who 
have recognized the Christian principles symbolized by 
the Union Jack and have lived and died that we might 
live in freedom and security. It is the inheritance of the 
fruit of their labors that justifies whatever is required 
for its preservation. 


July 1 a Birthday 

“Dominion Day” marks the birth of our Canadian 
nationhood. It is not Emancipation Day nor Independ- 
ence Day, but Confederation Day. It does not mark the 
end of a struggle for freedom but the beginning of the 
realization of the possibilities of political life in freedom. 
It is not a day that is projected defiantly against any 
nation outside of Canada for it is not directly blood 
bought. It is a fruit of statesmanship of the best quality 
and results from normal growth and not from artificial 
forcing. On July 1, 1942, Canada celebrates her seventy- 
fifth birthday in the midst of a stupendous struggle in- 
volving the political way of life of most of the nations 
of the world. It is a tragic commentary on human lead- 
ership that in the twentieth century of the Christian era 
nations should find it necessary to resort to arms to 
achieve and protect rights that found peaceful expres- 
sion in the political entities of two generations ago. Has 
the world enjoyed progress or only experienced change? 


November Eleventh 

On the eleventh of November of each year Canadians, 
as well as the nationals of many other parts of the world, 
have solemnly commemorated the restoration of peace 
to the nations in 1918. Many monuments throughout 
the land tell of unprecedented bloodshed and suffering. 
We have reverently remembered those who died and 
prayed that others might not have to die in the same 
way. In the Hall of Remembrance of the Canadian House 
of Parliament is a book that contains the names of more 
than 60,000 of our brave men and women who died 
in the hope that they were giving their lives to end all 
wars. They died to “make the world safe for democracy” 
and in dying they handed on their torch to a generation 
that had high hopes but must have blundered greatly. 
As we honor the dead may we stand by those who are 
willing to follow them that the work they began may 
be completed. Remembrance Day in Canada has always 
been with us a day of prayer and the laying of wreaths 
on cenotaphs and graves. 
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Stewardship’s 


In Operation at 
Luther Place Memorial Church 
Washington, D. C 


Sunpay, June 7, Luther Place Memorial 
Church, Washington, D. C., joined the grow- 
ing number of U. L. C. A. congregations that 
have been going on the debt-free list in re- 
cent years. It was a glorious event in more 
ways than one, and climaxed an unusually 
successful campaign, inaugurated and man- 
aged throughout by the pastor, the Rev. 
Charles B. Foelsch, Ph.D., who made a mar- 
velous debt-reducing and benevolence record as pastor 
of Zion Church, Sunbury, Pa., during the five years pre- 
ceding his transferring to Luther Place, October 1940. 


Inspiring Figures 

December 1, 1940, the debt of Luther Place was 
$22,800. Dr. Foelsch challenged the congregation to wipe 
it out by Pentecost 1942. Few members even dreamed 
it could be done. But the impossible happened. The 
Victory Date was advanced to June 7 so as to fit in with 
the preaching program. Two services were arranged for, 
so that there might be seats for all. At the close of the 
second service it was found that the debt had not only 
been wiped out, but that there was an extra $2,000, 
which will be used to start a parish house building fund 
and an improvement fund for the main building. So 
from now on Luther Place will be going in debt to 
projects rather than to money lenders, thus saving for 
constructive work money paid for interest. The $24,800 
was raised over a period of eighteen months, making the 
average monthly payments $1,377. 

In addition to this magnificent achievement, Luther 
Place’s contributions for benevolences during the cal- 
endar year totaled $9,485 for the program of the Church 
beyond the local parish—an all-time record. Every 
month during 1941 showed an increase over the same 
month of the previous year—in current expenses and 
benevolences, through the envelopes, and in loose plate 
offerings. There was a 31 per cent increase in benev- 
olences for the first four months of 1942 over the first 
four months in 1941; and a 67 per cent increase for the 
same period in 1942 over the same period in 1940. The 
increase in current expenses for the same periods was 
6.6 per cent and 40 per cent, respectively. Loose plate 
offerings skyrocketed as the result of increased attend- 
ance at the regular church services, and the deepening 
sense of the stewardship of substance resulting from Dr. 
Foelsch’s emphasis from the pulpit, from reports in the 
church bulletin, and from communications to the con- 
gregation. 

Dr. Carl Christian Rasmussen, beloved and dynamic 
pastor at Luther Place for the ten years preceding his 
going to Gettysburg Seminary in 1940 as professor of 
systematic theology, was the guest preacher Victory 
Sunday at both services. It was his first visit to Luther 


THE LUTHERAN 


Principles 


Charles B. Foelsch, Ph.D, Pastor 


By ARTHUR P. BLACK, 


Executive Secretary, 
Laymen’s Movement for Stewardship 


Place during Dr. Foelsch’s pastorate. 
His presence was the signal for one of 
the most demonstrative receptions that 
he probably ever experienced. Dr. 
Foelsch led off in “playing up” for weeks 
his ten-year record; so upon his arrival 


the stage was all set for exactly what happened—one of | 


the greatest days in the history of Luther Place. (The | 
purpose of this paragraph is to show what happens in — 


any congregation when one good preacher and teacher ~ 
succeeds another, and both are on the level in their (7 


observance of ministerial ethics.) 


Just a Reminder i 
September 18 and September 25, 1940, it was my priv- 


ilege to have two write-ups in THe LUTHERAN covering 


Dr. Rasmussen’s splendid ten-year pastorate at Luther — 
Place, in which the following features of his program 
were rather fully explained: (1) recruiting new mem- 
bers; (2) introduction of church council visitation; (3) 
monthly remittances of benevolences to the synodical | 
treasurer; (4) the United Lutheran Stewardship En- |— 
velopes, carrying messages; (5) building up church at- | 


tendance between Easter and Pentecost; (6) closing the 7 
gap between the communing and confirmed member- | 


ship; (7) introduction of the assistant pastor program; ~ 
(8) emphasis on scriptural giving as the one and only 
way to finance the congregational program. This com- 
prehensive and challenging program, plus Dr. Ras- 
mussen’s sparkling personality, made him immensely | 
popular. 


On to Even Greater Programs 


All of this made a great background for the develop- 
ment of even greater progress at Luther Place under 
Dr. Foelsch’s inspiring leadership. And that is just what 
has happened. The outstanding increases in the congre- 
gation’s freewill offerings, as noted in the second para- 
graph, did not simply happen. They have been the direct 
results of several new program features (in addition to 
Dr. Rasmussen’s eight-point program), and different 
methods of approach. The new program features may 
be summarized as follows: 


1. More emphasis on pastoral ministry among mem- 
bers of the congregation than in recruiting new mem- 
bers, though recruiting has by no means been neglected. 
During 1941 Dr. Foelsch made 1,525 pastoral calls, the 
large majority on regular members; the assistant pastor 
made 1,188, the large majority on prospects. The church 
council made 735 calls, almost exclusively on regular 
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July 1, 1942 


members. The parish secretary made an unknown num- 
ber of calls. 


2. During the first eighteen months at Luther Place 
eleven groups of new members, totaling 337, were re- 
ceived by Dr. Foelsch. Each group was thoroughly in- 
structed in the doctrines and teachings of the Lutheran 
Church, the duties, responsibilities and obligations, as 
well as the privileges, rights, and blessings incident to 
church membership, and the history of Luther Place 
Church itself. Each period of instruction covered six 
weeks, the group meeting each Sunday morning in the 
church from 10.00 to 10.45, with Dr. Foelsch in charge. 


3. The reception of new members is made a real 
event, both for them and the congregation. Dr. Foelsch 


it 


takes time not only to give the group a hearty welcome, 
but to review briefly the ground covered during the in- 
struction period—which benefits the congregation as 
well as the new members. Following this review each 
new member is presented with an envelope containing: 
(1) copy of Luther’s Small Catechism; (2) the devo- 
tional booklet, “Light for Today” or “Devotional Read- 
ings”; (3) a pledge card; (4) a box of United Lutheran 
Stewardship Envelopes containing only the envelopes 
for the remainder of the year; and (5) a folder on Chris- 
tian stewardship: with a word of explanation about 
each, in which the stewardship of substance is empha- 
sized in plain English that no one misunderstands. 


(Continued on page 24) 


Wartburg Synod’s Sixty-seventh Convention 


New Mission, New Minister, and New Vision Reported 


THE sixty-seventh annual convention of the Wartburg 
Synod was held in Bethany Church, Burlington, Iowa, 
June 2-4. The sessions opened Tuesday evening with 
an inspiring sermon by the Rev. E. Schmidt of Chicago, 
after which the pastors and delegates received the Lord’s 
Supper. 

Thursday was election day. The following officers 
were re-elected: R. R. Belter, D.D., Burlington, Iowa, 
president; the Rev. E. Schmidt, vice-president; the Rev. 
Walter E. Kaitschuk, Steeleville, Ill., treasurer; and the 
Rev. J. Goeken, Joliet, Ill., statistical secretary. The 
Rev. W. W. Roth was elected secretary. 


Ministers, Missions, Money 


The Wartburg Mission Board reported that a new 
mission was being organized in Greenfield, Wis. (a sub- 
urb of Milwaukee). Property has been purchased, with 
the help of the Board of American Missions and the 
Wartburg Mission Board. Pastor A. Kappes resigned his 
parish at West Allis to take charge of the new mission. 
This is a promising field, and we should hear much in 
the near future of its progress under the able leadership 
of Pastor Kappes. We are proud to announce that this 
new mission is being started, because it is missions that 
are needed to advance the Kingdom of God. We pray 
that more new missions will be organized in the near 
future. Facts show that a synod or a congregation that 
is mission minded accomplishes great things for the 
Kingdom of God. 

Speaking of mission churches, we are happy also to 
announce that two of our churches have become self- 
supporting: Unity Church, Milwaukee, Wis., the Rev. 
Robert Boulton pastor, and St. John’s, West Allis, Wis., 
the Rev. A. Kappes pastor, until his recent resignation 
to take over the new mission at Greenfield, Wis. 

Treasurer Walter Kaitschuk reported that benevolent 
contributions amounted to about $3,000 more during the 
year 1941 than the previous year. He also stated that 
the year 1942 should far exceed the 1941 record. We 
rejoice in that report, because we believe that if we can 


By RicHarp W. RotH 


train our people to contribute to causes which help 
others, we are fulfilling God’s will and He will care 
for us. 

The Rev. E. Schmidt, chairman of the committee in 
charge of the “Wartburg Appeal,” reported that about 
$10,000 has been raised to date. More is expected to be 
raised during the summer. This appeal is for funds to 
aid in the support of the Maywood Seminary, Wartburg 
Mission Fund, and Carthage College. 

Dr. Charles B. Foelsch of Washington, D. C., repre- 
sented the United Lutheran Church and delivered the 
sermon Wednesday evening. He gave a fine presenta- 
tion of the present and future work by the church at 
large. His sermon on the subject, “What Can the Church 
Do Now?” was most inspiring. 

Paul E. Valentiner, graduate of Maywood Seminary, 
was ordained Wednesday evening by Dr. R. R. Belter, 
the Rev. E. Schmidt, the Rev. W. W. Roth, and Dr. 
Charles B. Foelsch. Mr. Valentiner accepted a call to 
Cudahy, Wis. 


In Memory 

A service was conducted in memory of Dr. George 
Schulz, who was pastor of Immanuel, Racine, Wis. He 
became a member of synod in 1896 and retired in 1941. 
He passed into eternal life in April 1942. 

Mrs. Albert Kaitschuk was also memorialized with a 
service. She was the wife of the late Dr. Albert Kait- 
schuk of Chicago and mother of three Wartburg pastors. 
She was the sister of Dr. C. W. Knudten of St. Simon’s 
congregation in Chicago, II. 

Honors and gifts were bestowed upon Dr. C. W. 
Knudten to mark his fifty years of service as pastor and 
shepherd of St. Simon’s. Like honors and gifts were 
bestowed upon Dr. R. Garten of Spokane, Wash., for 
fifty years spent in the ministry. We congratulate these 
servants of God and wish them His every blessing. 

This synod meeting was most encouraging because of 
its advance in benevolent contributions. We hope to 
continue this advance and thus fulfill our obligations. 
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““When the Church Council and the Pastor Work Together,any Program 
Anywhere, Anytime, Is Possible” 


United Synod of New York 


in Convention Assembled 
Syracuse, New York, June I-4 


By W.C. J. WEIDT 


SyracusgE, ‘Salt City,” was 
host to synod for the first 
time in the city’s history, 
when it entertained the 
United Synod of New York’s 
fourteenth annual convention, June 1 to 4. Zion Church, 
the Rey. Christian P. Jensen pastor, and Sister Ida 
Steuerwald, deaconess, with the building newly dec- 
orated, and with the people in festive mood over cele- 
brating the twenty-fifth anniversary of their pastor’s 
ordination, was the scene of the major devotional serv- 
ices of the convention—opening of synod’s Brother- 
hood, Sunday evening; the Communion Service, open- 
ing the convention, Monday evening; the Ordination 
Service, Wednesday evening. All business sessions were 
held at the Hotel Onondaga, where delegates and vis- 
itors could see to advantage the extensive Publication 
House display; the layout of models of mission churches 
recently built; and hear the grinding of the wheels of 
committee and office machinery and the hum and click 
of the press room. 

Perhaps it is the seriousness of the present world sit- 
uation which brings more of the brethren to realize the 
essential part of Christ’s church in the scheme of things; 
and which brought thirteen more pastors and delegates 
to the sessions this year than in 1941. But even with 
398 registered delegates present, a bit of figuring will 
show the number that might have attended, with 430 
congregations in synod, and a total of 501 pastors—many 
in general work, quite a goodly number retired. 


Brotherhood Discussions 

Fifty-three men, including visitors, attended the 
Brotherhood sessions Monday. Convention chaplain, the 
Rev. John A. W. Kirsch, St. Paul’s Church, Oswego, and 
president of the Central Conference, provided the spir- 
itual background for thought-provoking discussion re- 
sulting from presentations on stewardship, and Chris- 
tian citizenship, the Brotherhood objective number five, 
which occupied the day, and continued on into the lay- 
men’s meeting, at the close of the Tuesday morning ses- 
sion of synod, while the ministerium met in closed ses- 
sion. Secretary Arthur P. Black of the Lutheran Lay- 
men’s Movement was one of the leaders in discussion of 
the first topic, and spent, by his own enthusiastic ad- 
mission, a most profitable three days with a synod whose 
convention he had not visited in some years. “I never 
realized how many of the New York Synod men I 
know,” said he, “and it’s a treat to be able to be with 
them for a few days.” He and synod’s treasurer, Henry 
Beisler of Jersey City, N. J., diagnosed congregational 
financial ills and prescribed for them in the “Steward- 
ship Clinic.” 


Laymen’s Duties 


Hon. Heiby Ungerer, lawyer, of Rochester, and chair- 
man of synod’s Board of Education, presented the cit- 


izenship objective, and drew 
animated discussion from 
both pastors and laymen, in 
response to his propositions 
outlining the duties of 
Christian laymen in these days. He extended his re- 
marks on the subject over Station WFBL, through ar- 
rangements completed by the Publicity Committee of 
synod.* 

The stewardship analyses presented by the Rev. 
Herbert A. Bosch of Buffalo show that our people are 
still woefully lacking in the proper support of the 
Church’s great work and objectives. Cigars and cos- 
metics loom much larger in the lives of many church 
members than do the claims of Christ’s church. 

Sharply contrasted with the meager attendance at 
Brotherhood sessions, was the assembly of 350 guests | 
who overflowed the Onondaga ballroom to join in the | 
laymen’s banquet Tuesday evening. Chief event was 
the address, “Muhlenberg and the United Lutheran © 
Church in America,” delivered by the genial president 
of Gettysburg Seminary, Dr. Abdel Ross Wentz. “If you 
would see Muhlenberg’s monument, you need no stone,” 
said he. “Just look about you. The U. L. C. A. is his © 
real monument.” An unusual feature of the evening 
was the singing of the Lutheran Men’s Chorus of Syra- 
cuse, directed by Pano S. Chacona, well-known Syracuse 
attorney, secretary of the 
synodical Brotherhood. 

The keynote sermon of 
President Samuel Trexler 
at the Communion Service 


his text, “He restoreth my 
soul,” he pointed out the 
obligation of the Church, in 
these days especially, to be 
the community’s center of 
spiritual refreshment with- 
in, not merely a “restorer” 
of things outward, back to 
the status of the “good old 
days.” “I would ask the con- 
gregations of synod: Are 
you an instrument in re- 
storing the soul of your people? Does the average pas- 
tor restore the soul of his flock? Unless the Christian 
Church gives men that which she is sent to give, 
the Church as we know her will depart with other 
useless baggage.” Three hundred thirty-four com- 
municants, with many visitors, joined their voices with 
the choir of pastors, directed by Prof. George Seltzer of 
the Philadelphia Seminary, in the stirring hymns of the 
Church. In the chancel with the president were: Sec- 


President Trexler 


* The Publicity Committee announces that it has on hand copies of the 
radio addresses delivered in connection with the synod’s convention, and 
will be glad to supply copies as long as raga last to anyone sending 
return postage to 39 East 35th St., New York Ww. C. J. W. 


set the tone. In developing 
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retary Paul C. White, Ph.D.; German Secretary Fred- 
erick Noeldeke, re-elected to that office for the twenty- 
second year; the host pastor; president of Long Island 
Conference, the Rev. Walter Ruccius; president of the 
New York Conference, the Rev. Frederick W. Grunst. 


Nine Named 

The Order for Matins opened the morning sessions 
Tuesday and Thursday, with liturgists, Pastors Erwin 
S. Jaxheimer and Alfred J. Schroeder. Pastor Morris C. 
Skinner of Cobleskill, convention chaplain, stirred deep 
thought and emotion in his searching challenge to synod 
to set before the world the things of the spirit; “to stop 
substituting comfort and convenience for character.” 
The Wednesday morning service presented the necrol- 
ogist, the Rev. Charles Krauth Fegley, Weehawken, 
N. J., who read the roll of nine pastors called higher 
during the year: William G. T. Arndt, 1865-1941; Abram 
Walter Baker, 1874-1942; Berger Quitman Hallenbeck, 
1855-1941; John E. Heindel, D.D., 1872-1941; Friedrich 
Johann Holter, 1858-1941; Carl J. Lucas, 1876-1942; 


Emery A. Ottman, D.D., 1868-1942; Paul B. Roediger, 


1887-1942; John G. Traver, D.D., 1863-1941. Dr. C. A. 
Ritchie of Binghamton, gave the address and pointed 
out that these had served an average of over forty years 
each in the ministry. “Let us emulate their examples of 
long and unwearying fidelity in the Kingdom enterprise; 
let us be strengthened and comforted and constrained 
by hope. In the aftermath of today is tomorrow, and 
God is always.” 

Other devotional leaders during the convention were 
Pastors George Hackman, Ph.D., Gustav Huf, Werner 
Jentsch, Clifford E. Eichner, Paul J. Tritschler, and Fred 
R. Knubel, D.D. 


Special Representatives 


Inspiration “from without” came in presentations by 
the U. L. C. A. representative, George W. Miley, D.D., 
president of the Ohio Synod; Dr. Ralph H. Long, Na- 
tional Lutheran Council; both of whom reminded us 
that our Church is a world church with world-wide re- 
lationships and privileges; Mrs. Paul Machetzki of Brit- 
ish Guiana, who spoke under the foreign missions head- 
ing, and by her earnest personality had every listener 
fully in agreement with her statement, “Remember, all 
of Jesus’ first followers were foreign missionaries, except 
one, and he was a traitor.” 

Dr. Frederick C. Martin, Redeemer Church, Syra- 
cuse, chairman of the Committee on Recognitions, called 
synod’s attention to the relentless flight of time in terms 
of the lists of pastors who, in 1942, complete 50 years or 
more in the ministry; 40 years; and 25 years. At the 
head of the 50-year class, active and alert, is the revered 
editor of the Lutherischer Herold, C. Reinhold Tappert, 
D.D., with 55 years of service on his shield. Other 
“actives” in the class are Ernst Brennecke, Ph.D., Trin- 
ity, 100th St., Manhattan, 53 years; Arthur S. Hardy, 
D.D., Emmanuel, Bronx, 51 years; George M. Bock, St. 
John’s, Lancaster, N. Y.; Archibald E. Dietz, D.D., Bell- 
more, L. I.; Ernest Heyd, D.D., Zion, Rochester; and 
Stephen Traver, Zion, Glen Gardner, N. J., each 50 
years. 


In Military Service 
This committee also called attention to ten pastors 
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from its ranks now in active service as Army and Navy 
chaplains. In the Army are: Charles Trexler, D.D., Lt. 
Col.; Peter C. Schroder, Edmund A. Bosch, John M: 
Joslyn, captains; Elmer G. Schaertel, Paul Slavik, John 
Sjauken, Lester Houghtaling. At least one pastor awaits 
the Army’s call. In the Navy: Luther F. Gerhart. Paul 
M. Young is a full-time service center pastor near one 
of the great Army camps. 


Added to the Roll 

A gain in numbers on the synod’s pastoral roll has 
come through the ordination of ten candidates, and 
through transfer of four men from other synods. Paul 
John Kirsch, called to Calvary Church, Bronx, comes 
from the Pennsylvania Ministerium; Ivar O. Iverson, 
St. Peter’s, Greenport, L. I., from the Manitoba Synod; 
John Chalupa, St. Paul’s Church (Slovak), Bronx, from 
the Slovak Zion Synod, which just ordained him at its 
meeting in Chicago; and Cyril A. Lucas, from the Illinois 
Synod. Pastor Lucas, native of St. Kitts, British West 
Indies, full-fledged lawyer, with his degree from the 
New York Law School, who gave up his practise to 
answer the call to the ministry, graduated from our 
Maywood Seminary, Chicago, has served as a licentiate 
of the Illinois Synod, at its request was ordained by the 
New York Synod and transferred. He is now pastor of 
the newly organized St. Paul’s congregation, Upper 
Harlem, New York City. 

Thoughts of synod at the ordination service must have 
gone back to memories of the unusually long pastorate, 
and still-present influence, of the sainted George 
Unangst Wenner, D.D. One of his spiritual sons, the 
Rey. John A. Dudde, St. Paul’s, Liverpool, N. Y., 
preached the ordination sermon, and then assisted in the 
laying on of hands upon his own son,. William A. Dudde, 
who has accepted the call of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions to serve in the Argentine, and will leave for his 
post during the summer. 

The other men ordained are: Harold Haas of St. 
John’s Church, Union City, N. J., called to the Inner 
Mission Society of Rochester as assistant to Pastor Fred 
Heins, superintendent; Albert T. Keyser, member of 
Christ Church, Floral Park, L. I., called to Gloria Dei 
Church, New Hyde Park, L. I., a mission being spon- 
sored by his home church; Arthur B. Renschler, mem- 
ber of Trinity Church, Stapleton, S. I, called to Zion 
Church, Rahway; Glenn H. Rudisill, St. Paul’s, Col- 
lingswood, N. J., called as assistant at St. Paul’s, the 
Bronx, N. Y.; Ralph W. Seaman, member, St. Peter’s 
Church, Baldwin, L. I., called to the Junior Fellowship, 
Philadelphia Seminary; Harris L. Willis, member Uni- 
versity Lutheran Church, Cambridge, Mass., called to 
Resurrection Church, Mount Kisco, and Trinity Church, 
Brewster. All these men are graduates of the Philadel- 
phia Seminary. 

Also ordained were Luther T. Freimuth of St. John’s, 
Bronx, called to Christ Church. Airmont, N. Y., and 
John H. Sardeson, Holy Trinity Church, New York, 
called to Emmanuel Church, Saddle River, N. J. These 
men are graduates of Union Seminary, New York City. 

To be ordained when they have received and accepted 
calls arer Rufus: Cornelsen, Holy Trinity Church, N. Y., 
and Samuel A. Lewis, native of Puerto Rico, and a mem- 
ber of Transfiguration Church, New York. 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Among Ourselves ... 


Feminine Commandos 


Every now and then something really intriguing comes 
out of an international conference. Take this conference 
of Canadian and American women, for example. Sixty 
delegates from both sides of the border met in Ottawa, 
and the subject for discussion was gossip. These women 
met, not to gossip themselves, but to decide what could 
be done about the spreading of rumors that undermine 
the friendship of the two nations. 

In a democracy, public opinion is one of the most 
powerful factors in determining national policy. That’s 
just a different way of saying that what people think is 
important. And you know that, try as you will, to think 
independently, your ideas are necessarily modified by 
the things your neighbors are saying. 

That is quite as it should be. You were not made to 
live in a vacuum. You were made sensitive to the 
thoughts and speech of your neighbors. A know-it-all 
is as unpopular as he is unhappy. You are quite right 
in letting your ideas be modified by what you hear—as 
long as what you hear is the truth and not ill-founded 
rumor. 

How to cope with damaging half-truths was the prob- 
lem before the conference. According to the report in 
the New York Times, they have worked out a bold plan 
for administering the antidote of understanding to the 
toxin of unneighborly rumor. 

“Delegates,” according to Mrs. Beggs, chairman of the 
National Committee on the Cause and Cure of War, 
“are to form a nucleus group for commando units, whose 
duty will be to stifle rumors under a blanket of truth. 
Commando captains will organize rumor clinics to com- 
bat enemy gossip within each country and to set up an 
international hearsay-for-truth exchange across the 
border.” 

And the more I think about it, the surer I am that 
such commando units are just what the churches have 
been needing for a long time. 

The loose talk that goes on about national affairs is 
hardly a patch on the antichurch chatter that has been 
going on for years. Some of it is started and carried on 
by those who are openly antagonistic to Christianity. 
More of it is started by the idly flapping tongues of 
“good church members.” 

The church is a divine institution, made up of fallible 
and imperfect human beings. When you look at the peo- 
ple who furnish the leadership in many of our congre- 
gations, you know that the hand of God must be over 
them or they would have failed long ago. And even 
where the leaders appear to be decidedly above aver- 
age, they leave much to be desired in many ways. Show 
me a perfect congregation and I will show you the 
millenium. 

But the picture is never half so bad as wagging 
tongues, idle or vicious, would make it appear. What 
we need is a “blanket of truth” under which to smother 
untrue or exaggerated criticism. 

Unfortunately, it is often the people who are least 
well-informed who talk most. The church needs mem- 
bers who will be ruthless in presenting a true picture. 
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By Margaret A. J. Irvin 


Too often we are held back from contradicting what we 
know to be false by an equally false politeness. We are 
hesitant about giving offense, and we let biased or igno- 
rant persons talk on. We need less surface courtesy and 
more heartfelt enthusiasm about the church. 

And that “hearsay-for-truth” exchange is a good idea, 
too. Christianity suffers as much from the lack of un- 
derstanding among the members of its denominations as 
the American hemisphere suffers from lack of under- 
standing among the citizens of its nations. No denomi- 
nation is weakened by knowing what other denomina- 
tions teach and practice, but the lack of such knowledge 
is a weapon in the hand of those who are antagonistic 
to the whole Christian movement. 

If we think of the church as the “mighty army” that 
we sing about, let’s equip it for modern warfare by hav- 
ing our commando units of specially trained members 
who know the truth and are willing to use it fearlessly. 


Move Outdoors 


THE annual exodus is on. America is moving out- 
doors. It happens every year in one way or another. 
There was a time when we noted with ‘interest or dis- 
may the shrinkage of the bathing suit from one season 


to the next. Now that an absolute minimum has been ~ 


achieved, we relax and turn our attention elsewhere. 


Then there was the increase in publicly bared limbs | 


to be noted. Now we. have become accustomed to meet- 
ing our friends barelegged in the markets. 
Last year slacks improved the scenery in some re- 


spects and made it decidedly worse in others. But they | 


seem to be here to stay. Optimists seem to feel that the 


sugar rationing and the shortage of automobile tires will | 


make them more becoming to most women. 

So far there seems to be nothing terribly startling in 
the clothing line this year. Summer informality looks 
very much the same in many ways. 

The main difference seems to be in the matter of loca- 
tion. More people than usual are relaxing under their 
own vine and fig tree. The family car sits sadly in the 
garage, but the family seems to be bearing up under the 
tragedy with remarkably good humor. A lemonade party 
on the front porch or a picnic in the back yard seems to 
be quite satisfactory as a substitute for dashing places 
at high speed so as to get there in time to dash back. 

The other innovation this year seems to be that fam- 
ilies are learning to enjoy the outdoors together. It may 
be their own plantation or the community park; but they 
are more or less driven to viewing it together because 
there are not too many things competing for the family’s 
leisure hours. Plenty of competition for working hours, 
but much less in the way of relaxation. 

The very absence of some members of the family at 
camp draws the rest of the family closer. Mothers are 
looking at small boys with different eyes. Fathers are 
newly protective toward the whole family. Sister’s beaus 
are at camp or in the Navy, and she wonders why she 
never realized before that Junior is really an interesting 
conversationalist. Yes, there are sparks of silver in the 
lining as we move outdoors. 
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Ministers Wife . . 
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Soothing Needed 


Mrs. Lathrop Has Difficulty With Her Program 


“Aut right, Mark, help yourself to more sugar if you 
want it, but don’t put up a fuss if we run short before 
our next coupons are due. You remember what hap- 
pened last time!” 

“Tf he’s going to have more, so am I!” flared Joan. “It 
isn’t fair for one to have more than the others.” 

“Be sure you remember that the next time you want 
a little extra, Joan—Really, I’m a bit disgusted with 
you two. I suppose we could each have our own private 
sugar bowl and in that way be sure the division was 
absolutely equal, but we have never done that sort of 
thing in our family.” 

“No, that’s right, Mother,” said Mark, “I didn’t care 
about the extra anyhow. I was just talking, I guess. 
Then Joan had to go and get mad.” 

“Hush, I won’t have this bickering. Finish your 
Preaktast, both of you.” 

“We weren’t bickering!” they chorused. 
just—!” 

“Getting into a very bad habit. I know all about it. 
I’ve been in plenty of homes where they talk like that 
and think nothing of it. But we won’t have it here.” 

“Say, Mom, I’m glad you won’t. You should hear how 
they talk at Skinny’s.” 

I saw Mark was about to pay me a compliment, so I 
overlooked the form of address. The compliment was a 
little flat, since I didn’t like to have our home compared 
with that of poor “Skinny.” Nor did I want Mark to 
gossip. 

“Did that father cardinal make any progress getting 
his babies to sing last night?” I asked. The diversion 
worked and we got back to Mark’s bird club. 

While the children were clearing the table, I stopped 
Jerry, who was on his way to the study. 

“What are your plans for this afternoon? Could you 
spare the time and the gas to run me out to Rolfings this 
afternoon? I haven’t been there for ages, and I thought 
the children would enjoy the trip to the farm.” 

“I could spare the gas, but not the time. I have that 
meeting of the program committee of the Ladies’ Aid.” 

“Oh, I hadn’t realized you’d have to be there.” 

“T thought since they were just starting out, I’d better 
give them any help they might need.” 

“Couldn’t they use the Women’s Missionary topics in 
a different form? If those are as good next year as they 
have been this year, they ought to interest all the 
women in the congregation.” 

“Trouble is, there are so many who belong to both 
organizations.” 

“That’s true. It would be pretty much repetition. And 
then there is that small but very vocal group who don’t 
like the word ‘missions.’ ” 

“You’re right about its being the word they dislike 
more than the actual mission work. Perhaps some of 
them were scared by a missionary society in their 
youth.” 

“What are you going to suggest for their program?” 

“IT thought we’d follow the calendar of causes in one 
way or another. That would keep it well balanced and 


“We were 


at the same time give our benevolence a plug. They 
can have guest speakers, or they can have one of the 
women report on one of the feature articles in THE 
LUTHERAN.” 

“Sounds all right to me. Just have them pick their 
‘reporters’ with care. I know that one reason why some 
of them won’t join the missionary society is because they 
are afraid they’ll be asked to ‘take a topic.’” 

“There aren’t many like that, I’m sure. I think there 
will be enough brave souls to go around.” 

“Well, run along. I didn’t mean to keep you here talk- 
ing. I just thought we might combine duty and pleasure 
this afternoon, but if it won’t work out, it won’t.” 

“I’m sorry it won’t. But that’s how it is.” 

“That’s how it is,” I smiled. How many times had we 
repeated that formula in the course of our married life? 
At first my response had been real renunciation. Some- 
times I had even snarled a little, if I remember rightly. 
That was in the days when I was still expecting life with 
a minister to follow the same pattern as life with a 
business man. 

I hoped the program would do all that Mrs. Benson 
was hoping it would in giving the women something 
worth while to think about. She insists that they only 
gossip and have their feelings hurt because they have 
nothing else on their minds. I have a sneaking suspicion 
that some of them just don’t want to think. 

“So long, Mother. We’re going!” called Mark. I 
looked at the clock in dismay. I’d have to get busy or 
the laundry man would be here and my bundle would 
not be ready. 

At that moment the phone rang. 

“Mrs. Lathrop, this is Mrs. Milland. I called to tell you 
that Mrs. Gerber was just here to see me. She’s pretty 
much upset. Sarah’s coming home tomorrow because 
her husband’s being sent to another camp. Of course, 
they don’t know, but Mrs. Gerber is pretty sure that 
means overseas. She thinks Sarah knows more than she 
has told her, and she’s probably right! With one thing 
and another she is pretty much up in the air. So I 
thought Mr. Lathrop might want to know. He has a 
soothing effect.” 

I hung up the phone. If I didn’t get that laundry 
ready, he might have to practice his “soothing” on me! 


Naughty 
Nora’s 


Nonsense 


I’m half ashamed to feel so 
glad. 

I guess I must be very bad 

To be so full of happiness, 

When the great world’s in 
such a mess. 


\ 
NAUGHTY NORA 
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Ship SE 


Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty. 
II Corinthians 3: 17 


More than mere poetic effusions are the patriotic ex- 
pressions that stir the soul on patriotic occasions. Back 
of the symbolism of the Statue of Liberty, the bell of 
Independence Hall, and the “flag of red, white and blue” 
is the spirit of freedom itself. And back of liberty is the 
freedom-loving man, who refuses to remain fettered in 
any bondage. His free spirit is begotten of the unfetter- 
able “Spirit of the Lord” in whose image man was 
created. By freeing from the bondage of Satan and sin 
those who would gain spiritual liberty, Christ is the true 
Liberator of souls. Wherever His Spirit prevails, thence 
emanate all lesser freedoms that inspire humanity. 


+ + + 
Now that ye have come to know God, or rather to 
be known by God, how turn ye back again to the weak 
and beggarly rudiments, whereunto ye desire to be in 
bondage over again? Galatians 4: 9 


WHEN the Civil War ended, old Uncle Reuben went 
to his “Marse Henry” and asked that he might still re- 
main as his slave. In our own days of much-advertised 
freedom, many refuse to avail themselves of the in- 
dependence gained by our forefathers, but bow sub- 
missively to the will of the political boss, labor leader, 
or foreign intriguer. When President Roosevelt says, 
“We must go on to absolute victory—so that the enemy 
can never again endanger us,” his words should apply 
to victory over enemies within as well as without Amer- 
ica. St. Paul, with inspired insight, warns against re- 
lapsing from gospel liberty into the bondage of sin. 


+ - + 


For hereunto were ye called, that ye should inherit 
a blessing. I Peter 3:9 


Tue shattering of the air by concussion from gun-fire 
has recently caused thunder showers in the desert, a 
phenomenon previously unrecorded as happening there 
in June. So, in wider world areas, will doubtless come 
showers of blessing as the anomalous result of the war- 
ring on the earth. The American Revolution and the 
Civil War were turned into “blessings in disguise” 
through the liberty they made possible as an inheritance 
for succeeding generations. In the wisdom and mercy 
of God, even the tragedy of the Cross has been trans- 
formed by grace into the only means whereby we might 
inherit the blessings of salvation and life eternal. 


+ + = 


But even if ye should suffer for righteousness’ sake, 
blessed are ye. I Peter 3: 14 


GERALD W. JoHNSON said: “A rat will fight for its own 
life; but it takes a man to fight for his friend.” The man 
who is satisfied to live in his own little dark corner and 
crawl out only to get what he can from others, lives and 
fights like a rat, and dies despised. The man who sac- 
rifices for others and suffers “for righteousness’ sake,” is 
blessed. St. Paul, with all heroic Christians, glories in 
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Bad Oho ines 


hardships and sufferings, not for applause or reward but 
for love of their Lord and Saviour. 


+ + + 


And fear not their fear, neither be troubled. 
I Peter 3: 14 


WueN a Chinese leader was asked whether the Jap- 
anese would ever be able to conquer his country, he re- 
plied by quoting a Chinese saying, “A little green snake 
can’t swallow an ox.” The natural complaisancy of his 
people and their confidence as to ultimate victory are 
based not so much in their armed forces as in the vast- 
ness of the country and its population. The confidence of 
the Christian and the calm complaisancy that should be 
his are not based in material,might or resources but in 
the unseen presence and help of God. 


+ + + 


And when he had left speaking, he said unto Simon, 
Put out into the deep, and let down your nets for a 
draught. Luke 5:4 


TuE “ship of state” may encounter many perils when 
she sails out too far into untried international waters; — 
but the “ship of Zion” has a definite commission from ~ 
the Ruler of all oceans to “put out into the deep.” The 
mysteries of the depths are known to the all-seeing One © 
Who directs the church into a world-encircling course, 
into the very depths of heathenism, that there the gospel 
nets may be “let down” among the teeming millions for 
their gathering into God’s ship. The fishermen of the 
Kingdom can do no less than their utmost duty in the 
missionary enterprise. 


+ + + 


For he was amazed, and all that were with him, at 
the draught of the fishes which they had taken. 
Luke 5:9 


THE little groups of settlers scattered along the 
Atlantic seaboard in Colonial days would gaze in amaze- 
ment were they to return and behold the marvels of 
“what hath God wrought” through their descendants. 
The little group of fishermen who cast their nets into 
the Sea of Galilee were astonished at what the Son of 
God wrought when in obedience to His command they 
gathered in so great a draught of fishes. Beyond meas- 
ure success has come likewise to the faithful efforts of 
the tens of thousands of God’s fishermen who have suc- 
ceeded them. And yet, at first they doubted and feared. 
Christ points the way. Trust in the unseen Presence. 


PRAYER 

Lorp God of our Fathers, Who is ever merciful to 
them who seek Thee: Regard in compassion Thy people 
upon whom has fallen the scourge of war, that they may 
be humbly mindful of Thy righteous judgments, pre- 
pared for all trials, sustained and comforted in all dis- 
tresses, and be graciously delivered, in Thine own time 
and way from all threatening calamities; through Jesus 
Christ, Thy Son, our Lord. Amen. 
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"Uncle Sam" 


On the Fourth of July we take off our hats to “Uncle 
Sam,” the mythical man in red, white, and blue. We 
like even his long goatee, high hat, and swallow-tail coat, 
for his very quaintness marks him as the most peculiarly 
charming man in the world. More marked even than his 
great power and prestige is his big-heartedness that has 
won the respect and love of the bulk of the human race. 
With him, in patriotic pride, we wave the flag of the 
U.S. A. and shout with a new emphasis our “four free- 
doms,” that the whole world may hear. 


Solidarity 


Wir the states and territories all united under one 
federal government and with sectional differences fading 
with the decades, the call goes out to help forge a new 
solidarity of spirit and purpose in America. Selfish in- 
terests would disrupt the nation industrially, socially, 
or politically. With a common heritage and destiny, all 
our people should recognize as never before the neces- 
sity of standing together in one commonwealth of inter- 
est and unity of effort for the common good. No par- 
tisanship, no selfish leadership in the ranks of labor or 
capital, no foreign influence or efforts of fifth columnists, 
must be allowed to stand in the way of our national 
harmony, prosperity, and happiness. 

More significant just now, perhaps, than the unity in 
our nation is the growing solidarity in the entire West- 
ern Hemisphere. The ties are broken that formerly 


_ bound the republics of South America to European na- 


tions. Even Canada is more firmly attached to the United 
States, materially and morally, than ever before. There 
is a new feeling of mutual interest as aroused by the 
need for a common defense, and also a growing recog- 
nition of economic interdependence, in view of the limit- 
less opportunities presented for the development of the 
vast resources of both continents, through hemispheric 
co-operation. - 

More significant still in these new days is the globe- 
encircling solidarity within the two groups of opposing 
nations. Far-reaching will be the issues of the world- 
wide struggle, but the outcome depends largely upon 
the solidarity of spirit and effort in both the waging of 
the war and the constructing of the peace to follow. The 
call for unity has never been louder or more insistent. 
All petty differences and minor emphases should be 
sidetracked that the most rapid advance be insured as 
to the successful conclusion of the war and the establish- 
ment of a better order throughout the earth. For the 
common good, all resources should be conserved and all 
efforts dedicated in patriotic loyalty and sacrifice. 


Discipline 

Ir takes hard blows to hammer the iron ingot into 
tough yet tensile steel. It takes hard knocks sometimes 
to toughen character and make the finished steel of the 
iron in us. A Pearl Harbor explosion may cause a world- 
wide upheaval, but it takes just such evil incidents some- 
times to shake a nation out of its ease and lethargy into 
unified sentiment and action. Discipline is needed now 
as perhaps never before. 
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The salutes in the army are symbols of the discipline 
needed in all walks of life. Not in a fawning way, seek- 
ing favors, nor in a perfunctory way, expressing differ- 
ences in caste or rank; but in true gentleness all of us 
need a measure of external courtesy toward each other, 
and especially toward constituted authority. Lieut. Gen. 
Hugh A. Drum has well said: “Saluting is not so much 
a question of discipline as observance of a military rit- 
ual, indicative of soldiery pride, esprit de corps; it im- 
presses the public with our professional sincerity and 
stamps officers and enlisted men as members of the gov- 
ernmental instrumentality which insures law and order 
and the preservation of the nation.” The discipline of 
events and of refining experiences, however, rather than 
of external regimentation, is what builds up the national 
morale, unity of purpose, and co-operative action. 


Unseen Factors 


Wuen our Colonial forefathers proclaimed their in- 
dependence, they did so “with a firm reliance on the pro- 
tection of divine Providence.” They wrote into their 
Declaration the conviction that Americans, in aspiring 
to be free, were seeking “the separate and equal station 
to which the laws of nature and nature’s God entitle 
them.” They included a provision in the Constitution 
that no law should ever be enacted “respecting an es- 
tablishment of religion, or prohibiting the free expres- 
sion thereof.” John Adams said that the day of the Dec- 
laration of Independence ‘ought to be commemorated, 
as a day of deliverance, by solemn acts of devotion to 
God Almighty.” Thomas Jefferson said that “the God 
Who gave us life gave us liberty at the same time.” 
Patrick Henry appealed to God, beseeching Him to for- 
bid that life would ever be so dear or peace so sweet “as 
to be purchased at the price of chains and slavery.” 

In expressing the same faith in God’s care of our na- 
tion, Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, director of the FBI, said what 
might sound commonplace if uttered from a pulpit: 
“American patriotism is inseparable from religion, is 
strengthened by fervent religious expressions and devo- 
tions, and Americans should be more and more re- 
ligious.” “The spirit of our nation is God-given. And 
we in these tragic days must show our worthiness of 
this divine inheritance.” 

This religious attitude is inseparable from the true 
American spirit. It is foreign to the materialistic doc- 
trine that “might makes right.” Dr. Oscar F. Black- 
welder refers to the latter as “the ethics of the devil, 
practiced with a vengeance.” It is the principle that 
“man may cheat when he can; may take when he has 
the power.” While one group of nations, by their pur- 
suit of the policy of international brigandage based on 
armed force, are causing untold misery, the group into 
which the American republics have cast their lot are 
striving for the deliverance of the oppressed and for the 
enjoyment by all peoples of the fruits of liberty. The 
allied group would “turn the blind alleys of despair into 
mountain trails of hope and high endeavor.” America, 
with her faith in spiritual realities, would be “the lamp- 
lighter of civilization,” even as its Christian church car- 
ries ‘‘the light of the world.” 


The suggestions in the four columns of these two facing 
pages are presented for study and meditation by J. William 
McCauley, D.D., Salem, Virginia. 
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eACROSS THE “DESK 


SEVERAL years ago, when the late Edward J. Cattell 
was Philadelphia’s most ardent and frequent eulogist, 
he ventured to complain to a Boston gathering concern- 
ing the crookedness of the New England city’s streets. 
The presiding Bostonian offered no apology for the pe- 
destrian tourist’s difficulty in arriving at a selected 
destination. But his retort became an after-dinner 
classic: “If Boston ever becomes as dead as Philadelphia, 
it also will be laid out straight.” 

The degree of the Quaker City’s present vitality we 
do not now have in mind: we are agreed that in the 
earlier days of Pennsylvania’s metropolis it was “laid 
out straight.” It is customary to credit William Penn 
himself with approving a city plan which consisted of 
twenty-four streets running north and south between 
the Delaware and Schuylkill Rivers and ten major 
streets running east and west. The latter are named. 
Those running north and south are designated by num- 
bers. It is between Fifth and Sixth Streets east and 
west and between Chestnut and Walnut Streets on the 
north and south that one finds the shrine of the nation, 
“a permanent memorial to the fathers of the country 
and to the great deeds which they wrought.” 


Destination of Pilgrims 

In a little book privately circulated in 1926 by the 
Penn Mutual Insurance Company, one could read, “In- 
dependence Hall is made a place of pilgrimage by some 
900,000 persons every year.” Fifteen years later, but 
before the restrictions on travel bore witness to the war 
we are fighting, the number passed far beyond the 
1,000,000 total. 

Probably only one picture of a building in the West- 
ern Hemisphere is more widely known than is that of 
Independence Hall, the Capitol at Washington, D. C., 
surpassing it. Used as an illustration in the geographies 
and histories studied in schools, its appearance is made 
familiar to school children throughout the land. So soon 
as an opportunity to pass through its portals comes to a 
citizen, it is eagerly enjoyed. Nor do the present fur- 
nishings fail to impress the visitor. The first of these is 
the famous Liberty Bell, which no longer hangs in the 
bell tower, but is located on the first floor in the wide 
hall. There it can be closely inspected. The east room 
on the first floor was where the Continental Congress 
met. Here one sees the speaker’s desk and most of the 
chairs that were occupied in 1776. The pictures of “the 
signers” adorn the walls and draw reverent attention as 
they are gazed upon. At present the city has nearly 
completed the construction of a bombproof vault under- 
ground, in which the Hall’s treasured relic will be kept. 

The building was originally the State House of Penn- 
sylvania colony, which determined in 1729 to erect ‘‘the 
finest public edifice” in the British Colonies. With more 
foresight than always characterizes those who plan the 
accommodations for state and ecclesiastical structures, 
all the ground between the four streets we have men- 
tioned was, ‘“‘to remain a public greene and walke for- 
ever.” Thus it was convenient in times following the 
Revolution to have great gatherings amid the trees that 
have grown luxuriously in “Independence Square.” 

The numerous parades that are part of the program 


of numerous conventions and celebrations usually end 
at Independence Hall. Visitors from foreign countries 

are escorted and formally received, if not too numerous, ~ 
in the space around the Bell. On July 4 there are pa- 
triotic exercises, on the program of which one item is © 
the reading of the Declaration of Independence by a © 
boy from one of the city’s high schools. 


Outstanding Occasions 

Elder sons and daughters of the contemporaries of © 
President Lincoln are occasionally met: they have been 
told of the visit of Mr. Lincoln on his way to Washing- 
ton in 1861, when he spoke at a flag raising in front of © 
Independence Hall. No doubt this year, men who par- | 
ticipated in the proclamation of the independence of 
Czechoslovakia in 1918 will recall the ceremony which | 
also took place at the shrine of American independence. 
With the knowledge and implied approval of the Amer- — 
ican government, as expressed by President Woodrow ~ 


Wilson, Thomas G. Masaryk, afterwards elected first +i 


president of the newly-formed government, declared 
independence of Austria on October 18, 1918. 


The Environment of the Declaration 
One assumes that Philadelphia was selected as the 
place for the assembling of the Continental Congress | 


because it was central and because it was on the line of © 


the highways of the 1770’s, when travel was on horse- 
back and by coach. The distance that must be given | 
account was from Massachusetts and New Hampshire 
in the north, to South Carolina and Georgia in the south. 
But miles were only one of the forms of separation. The 
traditions of the several colonies were by no means the 
same. New England’s hold on Puritanism, Pennsyl- — 
vania’s acknowledgment of much of the Quaker ethics, 
Maryland’s regard for Roman Catholic refugees, Vir- | 
ginia and the Carolinas’ Cavaliers and Georgia’s debtors 
and fugitives from Austrian persecution seem to us, as 
we look back, impossible of amalgamation, or rather un- ~ 
der the fires of war, of fusion into one government. 

What doubtless aided in the realization was the pres- 
ence in the Congress of 1776 of men whom an earlier 
environment had driven to dissent. Franklin’s experi- 
ences with Boston in his young manhood made him 
nearly an atheist: certainly he would not accept a 
Puritan domination if it could be avoided. Washington 
certainly could discern the shams of Virginia cavalier- 
dom when his efforts toward serving his king and his 
country had given him close-up contacts with the kind 
of governors his beloved Virginia had received from 
George II and George III, and these were augmented by 
the smug assumption of superiority with which General 
Braddock covered up military inefficiency and almost 
subjected his Virginia aide to massacre by the Indians. 

And by no means last or least was the influence of the 
Philadelphia environment where Quaker traditions and 
ethics, while no longer the convictions of the majority of 
the people, retained great influence. Had their doctrine of 
nonresistance prevailed, it would, humanly speaking, 
have been a calamity; but as one factor in an adjust- 
ment of desires and grievances, patience and gentleness 
were essential. 
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The Bible 
Contributed by Dr. W. H. Greever 


The Bible is a unique book. It is the Book of books. 
It is unique in its origin. It is the only book for which 
God has made Himself responsible. It is unique in its 
‘content. It alone is the record of God’s direct revelation 
‘to man. It is unique in its authority. It alone presents 
‘eternal truth in ultimate and absolute substance and 
form. It is unique in its construction. Its perfect unity 
‘is possessed by no other book, to which so many writers, 
‘unacquainted and so widely separated in time, have 
contributed. It is unique in its history. No other book 
thas been so perfectly preserved from corruptions in 
text, through such a long period of transcriptions, trans- 
lations and publications in millions upon millions of 
copies, with an ever increasing circulation. It is unique 

in its influence. No other book has had so many and 
such relentless critics, determined to destroy, without 
loss of prestige and power. It is unique in its timeless- 
ness. 

The Bible is the Book of the Word. THE WORD is 
God, manifested. It is eternal, before man was; therefore 
before language. The Bible is the record in a written book, 
of the Word communicated through language. As such it 
was inspired by God, that both the communication and 
the record should be perfect and absolute in authority. 
The authority of the Word is the authority of eternal 
Truth, inherent, universal and dynamic. The authority 
of the Bible is the specific authority of the inspired 
record of communicated Truth. This authority is noth- 
ing else than the inherent authority of the eternal Word, 
but it is that authority put into relation with the human 
mind and heart through the incarnation, as it were, of 
the Word in human language by divine inspiration. So 
the Bible, as the book of the eternal Word, is a timeless 
book with changeless power and significance. No man 
can take anything away from it, and no man can add 
anything to it, and no other Bible will ever supplant it. 
It is the revelation of salvation in Christ beside which 
no other exists. 

The Bible is a self-interpreting Book. It brings eter- 
nal truth with such simplicity that it can be apprehended 
(laid hold upon) by a child, but truth so profound that 
only God can comprehend (reach around) it. The Bible, 
therefore, is a study Book for growth in knowledge, as 
apprehension seeks to approach comprehension. Every 
step in study requires interpretation of what the Bible 
says. How can one be sure that his interpretation is 
right, when he discovers how varied, and even contra- 
dictory, interpretations are given by those who study 
the Bible? The answer is—‘“Let the Bible interpret it- 
self.” There are four rules, of which the soundness is 
self-evident, and by the observance of which the Bible 
does interpret itself. These four rules are: 1. All lan- 
guage is taken literally unless the indication is clear that 
it is intended to be taken as figurative. 2. Each partic- 
ular passage must be interpreted according to the con- 
nection in which it is found. 3. Every passage dealing 
with a particular topic must be interpreted in the light 
of every other passage dealing with the same topic. 
4. When the language of a translation is of doubtful 
meaning it is to be interpreted in the light of the original 
language (Hebrew or Greek). It is thus that the Bible 
interprets itself. 
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AMERICA IS HOME TO ME 
By G. LutHer WEIBEL, Trenton, N. J. 


America, thy name is dear to me, 

For here doth shine the light of liberty. 

I love thy flag that floats so proud above— 
The symbol of the freedom that I love. 


I love thy fertile fields and wooded hills, 
Thy rivers broad, and many little rills 

Thy mountains rear their heads in majesty, 
And bring to me a thrill of ecstasy. 


I love the liberty to worship God 

Without the fear of any chastening rod; 

For here the Word of God may not be bound, 
And I may hear the Gospel’s joyful sound. 


So now, with earnest voice, I pray Thee, Lord, 
Save Thou this land from devastating sword, 
Persuade the hearts of all to turn to Thee; 
From sin and all corruption set us free. 


Then shall the Stars and Stripes be raised on high 
Above the land that knows that God is nigh; 

And I shall ever sing my praise of Thee; 

Thy land, America, is home to me. 


The Bible is a book of Grace. God cannot be sep- 
arated from the Word, because the Word is God mani- 
fested. The Holy Spirit, by Whom the Bible was in- 
spired, abides in the Word which is incarnated, as it 
were, not buried in language. Whoever seeks God finds 
Him in the Bible. God is there with His grace to meet 
every need of the soul. He is there to assure the for- 
giveness of sin, to reveal the meaning and the way of 
the true life, to encourage and answer prayer, to com- 
fort the distressed, to guide the perplexed, to give 
strength to the weak, to sanctify the joyful. He who 
makes the Bible his companion book will enjoy con- 
tinuous fellowship with God. There he finds God’s 
promises of grace, and will never be disappointed when 
he asks for their fulfillment. “Thy word is a lamp unto 
my feet and a light unto my path.” 


In the next installment of this series of twenty-four sub- 
jects Dr. Greever will discuss the essence, elements, experi- 
ence and expressions of the Christian religion. THE LUTHERAN 
suggests the four paragraphs as bases of meditations. 
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Fallen From Favor 


In Seeking for More Than Enough, Adam and Eve Lost All 
By NATHAN R. MELHORN 
Genesis 3: 1-13, 23, 24. The Sunday School Lesson for July 12 


PRELIMINARY to understanding the 
significance of the third chapter of 
Genesis, a portion of which is the Sun- 
day school lesson for seniors on July 
12, it is important to remember that 
the author of the narrative is the in- 
spired Moses, and that they to whom 
the fall of man from grace was de- 
scribed were a chosen people en route 
to the Promised Land and the fulfill- 
ment of a divinely assigned mission. 
They had been on the journey for a 
considerable period of time, and there 
had been occasions when they fancied 
themselves abused by the lack of com- 
forts. “They longed for the flesh spots 
of Egypt.” 

As was stated in this department in 
last week’s issue, Moses related to 
them the events which we have in the 
opening chapters of the book of Gene- 
sis in order that they might better un- 
derstand the great dignity and the 
enormous importance of their mission. 
He first described to them the action 
of God the Creator by which the earth, 
the sea, the sky, and all that in them is 
came into being; related as the climax 
of those creative acts, was the making 
of man. Adam and his helpmeet 
were beings of such nature and stature 
as to be eligible to communion with 
God. They were at the same time en- 
trusted with lordship over all else that 
had been made. The mystery of life 
was implanted in them, as it had been 
bestowed upon all animal and plant 
creations, namely, the function of mul- 
tiplying. The superior relationship of 
man to the remainder of what God had 
made is interestingly stated in the 
words addressed to Adam and Eve: Ye 
shall “have dominion over the fish of 
the sea, and over the fowl of the air, 
and over every living thing that moveth 
upon the earth.” There is a final ob- 
servation in the record to the effect 
that “God saw every thing that he had 
made, and, behold, it was very good.” 


Man’s Authority 

In the second chapter of this record 
of God’s creative action there is the 
greater degree! of detail. The distinc- 
tion possessed by our first parents 
whereby they were endowed with su- 
periority over death, was revealed by 
Moses in the statement, “And the Lord 
God formed man of the dust of the 
ground, and breathed into his nostrils 
the breath of life; and man became a 
living soul.” The essential value of this 
verse is not so much to inform us as to 
the fact that man is of the earth earthy, 


formed from the dust of the ground 
that is his environment. There is a 
super-added gift which we know as 
soul, This is not the place to study 
whether man consists of body, soul, and 
spirit, or whether soul and spirit are 
present and ultimate forms of the same 
attributes (dichotomy or trichotomy). 
It is enough to note that Moses has re- 
vealed that man has a quality not pos- 
sessed by any other portion of creation. 

It is to this spiritual part that atten- 
tion is drawn when Paul, writing of 
man made in the image of God, defines 
the qualities of that image as knowl- 
edge, purity, and holiness. Or it has its 
New Testament approval in the words 
of Jesus to the Samaritan woman when 
He says of God, “God is a Spirit: and 
they that worship him must worship 
him in spirit and in truth.” 

The second chapter of Genesis re- 
cords also some phases of the habita- 
tion in which these first human beings 
were placed. It was the garden “east- 
ward in Eden,” and it was there that 
the first acts of dominance on the part 
of Adam were performed. It was here, 
too, that there was the inauguration of 
the sex natures, the creation of Eve 
from the rib of Adam, of which Moses 
writes the description. As the culmina- 
tion of this part of the narrative there 
is still an expression of approval. “They 
were both naked, the man and his wife, 
and were not ashamed.” 


Hostility Enters 


It is worth while to turn for the mo- 
ment to some revelations which are 
found in the New Testament. They are 
germane to earlier parts of the Bible 
because they also have in mind the 
action of the Creator when spirits come 
under consideration. We are told that 
beings who are not of the earth earthy 
were made by man’s Creator. The 
necessities of human thought demand 
continuity in the processes of creation. 
It is our understanding that God’s 
earlier action of creating took the form 
of angels and archangels. The finest 
description of that world which pre- 
cedes the one in which man lives and 
has his being is found in Milton’s great 
epic poem, Paradise Lost. A reference 
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is found there to the ambition of the 
archangel Satan, who, having rebelled 


against God, was cast forth with his © 


co-rebels. 


“Him the Almighty Power 
Hurl’d headlong flaming from th’ 
ethereal sky, 
With hideous ruin and combustion, 
down 
To bottomless perdition; . 


Nine times the space that measures day _ 


and night 


To mortal men, he with his horrid crew | 
Lay vanquish’d, rolling in the fiery gulf, _ 


Confounded though immortal.” 


One dips at this moment into a bit 


of scholastic lore which says of the I 


angels who remained faithful to God 


that they became “not able to sin.” But q 
relative to those who rebelled against — 


God and were cast forth, “they were 
not able not to sin.” Milton, with the 
discernment of a great genius, discerns — 
the sin bred, continuing hatred which — 
permeates Satan for whatever God has 
made. And since man had been created 


Hence the devil, who personifies evil, 


set himself to seduce man from hig ; 
full-hearted love for and obedience to © 
God. Adam’s transgression was a vic- i 


tory for evil and with its victims the — 


Creator must deal. God’s “plan of re- 
demption” was for the recovering of | 
what Satan had lured toward destruc- | 


tion. Realization of that plan required 
“the chosen people.” ; 


A Folk Word 


Moses makes use of what probably | 
was a word form of his day when he - 


makes the serpent the embodiment of | 


Satan in the temptation of first Eve and 
then Adam. The posture of the serpent — 
in locomotion suggests the effect of sin 
on the uprightness of goodness. 


At any rate, one catches sight of the 


first corruption of power. It is the am- 
bition to become greater than the na- 
ture justifies. 
It is also a point which belongs pe- 
culiarly to Holy Scripture, that in this 
ambition it is an ethical quality, that 


is, the discernment of right and wrong | 
rather than the’ possession of knowl- | 


edge or even of authority that arouses | 
jealousy. 
It did not appear to Adam that his 


dominion over all that the earth con- | 
tained was the measure of his favor — 


with God. He was misled by a promise 
that if he could distinguish evil from 


good, he would then be the equal with © 
God. The result of the seduction is 
Man is driven | 


told in very few words. 
forth from the place of communion with — 
God. That signifies spiritual death, for 
death in separation from God. 


q 
able to sin and able not to sin, there | 
was the opportunity to bring ruin upon i 


that which the Creator had made. ! 


Man would be as God. 


i 
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The Young People 


By Amos JOHN TRAVER, Frederick, Md. 


Citizens of Heaven 


Strangers Here 
Philippians 3: 17-20 


“Cotony of Heaven” is one of the 
most beautiful of the names suggested 
for the church. A colony is not an ex- 
pedition. Its purpose is settlement. 
Yet it holds fast to the traditions, the 
language, the customs of the homeland. 
Colonists usually learn to love their 
new land. But, if they were not mis- 
treated before they left, they never lose 
their attachment for the homeland. 
They belong to two countries. 

Here is an analogy for our life on 
earth. There is always a danger of 
conflict of loyalties in a colony. So is 
there in the life of the Christian in this 
world. Jesus prayed that His disciples 
might be in the world, but not of the 
world. He did not ask that they be 
taken out of the world. Indeed they 
had a task to do in the world. Their 
mission was there. Our mission, too, 
is in this world. Can we keep loyalty 
to both obligations, as citizens of this 
world and also citizens of heaven? It 
is not easy. 


Balance 

The two extremes are to be found in 
every community. There are some im- 
practical zealots who are so other- 
worldly that they will have nothing to 
do with this present world. They be- 
lieve so completely in the separation of 
church and state that they shift all re- 
sponsibility for human government. 
One of these sects is having constant 
trouble with the government because 
of its refusal to pledge allegiance to 
the flag and to take any part in war. 
In less extreme ways there are many 
more who pride themselves on their 
spiritual attitude toward this world. 
They sing “heaven is my home” and 
spend their days in personal prepara- 
tion for death. 

The other extreme boasts that the 
important thing is to live right here in 
this world. “Take care of this world 
and the next world will take care of 
itself” is their slogan. Their whole time 
and energy are devoted to community 
betterment. In so far as they are Chris- 
tian, they emphasize the Christian way 
of life without much regard for mo- 
tives. 

The Christian must balance these 
two extremes. He has a glorious hope 
of heaven, but he also feels the call to 
put as much of heaven into human re- 


lationships as possible. Paul was a 
citizen of Rome and appealed to his 
rights when they would help him carry 
the Gospel to the capital city of the 
known world. He was also a citizen of 
heaven, never forgetting his first loy- 
alty to Christ. This is the key to the 
success of those little “colonies of 
heaven” that grew so amazingly fast in 
cities like Philippi. These Christians 
did not antagonize unnecessarily the 
communities in which they. were lo- 
cated. They were friendly, sympathetic, 
faithful to their tasks, and cheerful. 
They were in the world, yet somehow 
different. They had some key to the 
secret of living that their neighbors 
coveted. 


Heavenly Standards 

Extreme otherworldliness is not 
necessary in order to put into practice 
the standards:of heaven. There is a 
simple rule by which we can decide 
most issues where loyalties seem to 
conflict. That which has eternal value 
is always to be preferred to that which 
has value only for a time. Spiritual 
qualities such as kindness, helpfulness, 
courage, patience, purity, honesty, and 
the like, never die. There is a sense in 
which they are eternal in their in- 
fluence in this world. A kindness goes 
on from personality to personality like 
the widening rings made by a stone 
cast into the water. In another and 
even truer sense these qualities of life 
live into eternity. Jesus meant some- 
thing like this when He said, “Make no 
store of wealth for yourselves on earth, 
where it may be turned to dust by 
worms and weather, and where thieves 
may come in by force and take it. away. 
But make a store for yourselves in 
heaven, where it will not be turned to 
dust, and where thieves do not come 
in to take it away: for where your 
wealth is, there will your heart be.” 
(The New Testament in Basic English, 
Matthew 6; 19, 20.) 

These eternal qualities of life are all 
incarnated in Jesus Christ. To be like 
Him and to think like Him are to take 
into account always the standards of 
heaven. “What would Jesus think?” is 
a question that we have no right to 
dodge when we must make any choice. 


Independence 

Only those who live in the “colony 
of heaven” are really free. They are 
free from fear. They are masters of 
temptation through Christ and there- 
fore are not slaves of sin. Many of 
these early Christians were themselves 


serfs, but they carried their bonds ot 
slavery so lightly and so blithely that 
they won many of their masters to 
Christ. Their consciences were clear 
of the terrible, haunting specter of sin. 

We talk much about our war for 
freedom in these times. There is a 
sense in which this war is just that. 
There is another and higher sense in 
which no war can achieve freedom. For 
freedom comes from within. Men are 
facing firing squads in Europe as this 
is being written, who are already free, 
more free than the soldiers who ex- 
ecute them. They possess the peace 
that comes to the soul reconciled with 
God. 

Long ago Matthew Arnold wrote of 
East London, then as squalid as the 
old Bowery used to be in New York 
City. The very air was full of unhealth. 
As he walked through the streets, he 
met a mission pastor whom he knew. 
This good man was shabbily dressed 
and pale and thin. But on his face was 
a smile, and there was a word of cheer 
for everyone. Mr. Arnold asked him 
how he was getting along. His answer 
is recorded in one of Arnold’s essays: 
“Bravely, bravely, for of late I have 
been much cheered by the thought of 
Christ, the living Bread.” While his 
physical eyes were saddened by the 
misery and sin around him and his 
horizon was limited by tenements and 
squalid shacks, the eyes of his soul 
were looking into the face of Jesus. 
There he found sympathy and under- 
standing. Nothing else mattered so 
much because he felt His presence. 
Nothing could hurt him, and even death 
could not conquer him. 

In one of the world’s fairs a few 
years ago there was an amusement fea- 
ture called “Children’s Wonderland.” 
A gnome met the children as they en- 
tered and led them out on a great net. 
It was hard to walk on it and some fell 
down. But they could not fall through. 
Under the net was a rough moun- 
tainous landscape, full of rocky cliffs, 
lakes and rivers. The net would some- 
times dip almost to the sharp pointed 
rocks below, but never quite. The chil- 
dren were perfectly safe, protected by 
the net. We, too, walk upon a wonder- 
land, full of mystery and danger. If 
our citizenship is in heaven nothing can 
really hurt us. Even death becomes the 
door to the fullness of life awaiting the 
child of God. 

* * * * * 

To Leapers: Topic date, July 12. 
Next topic, “Citizens of Heaven—Am- 
bassadors.” 
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Commencement and Visitors’ Day at 


Loysville 


THE annual Com- 
mencement and 
Visitors’ Day was 
ushered in at the 
Tressler Orphans’ 
Home, Loysville, 
Pa., Sunday, May 
31, when the Rev. 
J. Grover C. Knip- 
ple, pastor of the 
Tressler Memorial 
Lutheran Church, 
preached the bac- 
calaureate sermon to the thirteen mem- 
bers of the graduating class of the 
Tressler High School. 

The annual declamation contest was 
held Monday evening, June 1. The 
winners of the contest were James 
Wolfgang, first prize; James Kelly, sec- 
ond prize; and Ruth Bigelow, third 
prize. 

Class Day exercises were held in the 
gymnasium Tuesday evening. 

The Commencement exercises were 
held Wednesday evening, at which 
time the Rev. Marshall Brenneman, 
director of Camp Nawakwa, delivered 
the address. In addition to awarding 
diplomas, the presentation of prizes to 
the winners of the declamation and an- 
nual essay contests were made. The 
winners of the essay contest were 
Gladys Bigelow, first prize; James 
Kelly, second prize; and Robert Davis, 
third prize. 

Following the Tressler custom, each 
member of the graduating class was 
presented with a Bible. They were the 
gift of Mrs. Vera Scott Cushman, a 
descendant of John and Elizabeth Loy 
Tressler, founders of the Loysville 
Academy, which in 1868 was purchased 
by the Lutheran Church as a home for 
orphaned children. 


Visitors’ Day 

An organ recital presented by Mrs. 
Carol Kline, a member of the Home 
staff, welcomed visitors to the campus 
upon their arrival. Later in the morn- 
ing the Boys’ Band presented their 
concert in the Outdoor Theater. Re- 
turning alumni met for their annual 
luncheon and business session at noon. 
The climax to Visitors’ Day centered 
around the annual children’s pageant. 

Visitors’ Day at Tressler is an annual 
event eagerly anticipated by the chil- 
dren in the Home and friends through- 
out the Church. It is the day of visita- 
tion for relatives and friends. Alumni 
look forward eagerly to this opportu- 
nity to return and greet former asso- 
ciates and renew acquaintances. 


Graduates at Tressler Orphans’ Home Receiving 
Bibles on Commencement Day 


75th Anniversary Fund 

At the meeting of the Board of Trus- 
tees held June 3 a report of the plans 
which are being formulated for the 
raising of the $75,000 Anniversary 
Fund were presented. During the year 
meetings have been held by represen- 
tatives of the Home with the executive 
boards and committees of supporting 
synods. Official approval for the 
launching of this effort has been re- 
ceived from these synodical bodies. 
Detailed plans are now in process of 
being formulated and announcements 
through special literature, church pub- 
lications, etc., will be made during the 
year. 

The plan to raise this special anni- 
versary fund was given hearty en- 
dorsement at the special meeting of the 
Board of Trustees and representatives 
of the supporting synods which was 
held at the Home April 16. The fund 
will be used to make possible needed 
improvements and renovations in the 
children’s residence halls and other 
Home facilities. 

At the annual meeting of the Board 
of Trustees the following officers were 
re-elected for the ensuing year: Pres- 
ident, the Rev. Charles J. Hines, Balti- 
more, Md.; secretary, the Rev. George 
E. Sheffer, New Oxford, Pa.; treasurer, 
Mr. George P. Black, Gettysburg, Pa. 


THE WARTBURG ORPHANS’ 
FARM SCHOOL 

ReEcENT additions to the clerical ranks 
of Mount Vernon, were, along with the 
uncertainties of convenient travel raised 
by gasoline rationing, the outstanding 
marks of the annual Spring Festival 
at The Wartburg, on Memorial Day, 
May 30. 

The newly installed director, the 
Rev. John H. Frenssen, experienced his 
first such festival, as well as his first 
formal address to the guests. His was 
the principal address at the afternoon 
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exercises held in the spacious audi- © 
torium adjoining the chapel in which — 
his installation occurred several weeks | 
ago. He is the most recent addition to 
the local clergy. 
The morning sermon at the chapel — 
service was preached by another new- © 
comer, the Rev. Wilfried C. H. Tappert, 
pastor of St. Paul’s Church, who was | 
installed last September. 
The address giving the layman’s | 


angle of Wartburg administration and = 


progress was delivered by the Hon. | 
Christopher Steinkamp, vice-president — 
of the Board of Directors, speaking in — 
the place of the president, Hon. Paul © 
Gravenhorst, who could not be present. | 
Mr. Steinkamp, an attorney with prac- | 
tice in New York City, is following the © 
worthy example of a worthy father, 
William H. Steinkamp, Esq., whose life | 
was practically synonymous with The | 
Wartburg and its interests, as his serv- 
ice in the presidency of the Board for 
more than a quarter century attests. 


The afternoon exercises were en- _ 


livened by a program of music by the © 
Wartburg Band under the baton of — 
Hans Sonner. The Men’s Club, one of | 
the auxiliaries of the Home, under the ~ 
presidency of Paul Heer of Yonkers, ~ 
was responsible for general arrange- |— 
ments. The women, organized as the | 
Wartburg Volunteers, had charge of © 
the dining arrangements. | 


THE BALTIMORE DEACONESS 
MOTHERHOUSE : 
Tue closing service of the Training 
School of the Lutheran Deaconess 


Motherhouse was held Friday evening, 


May 22, in the chapel.’ There were two 


probationers who had completed their 


third year of training: Sister Eleanor | 
Blumberg of Brooklyn, N. Y., and Sis- | 
ter Elizabeth Huth of Burlington, Iowa. 
Two students had completed their two 
years in the special courses: Miss Ruth 
E. Graham of Baltimore, and Miss 
Emma M. Romberger of Lykens, Pa. 
Three students who specialized for one | 
year were Miss Lula C. Apple, Bur- — 
lington, N. C.; Miss Andrea Hoffmeyer, 
Florence, S. C.; and Miss Mildred A. 
Wagner, Selinsgrove, Pa. 

The address was made by Joseph B. 
Baker, D.D., pastor of St. Matthew’s 
Church, York, Pa. Special music was 
sung by the students with Sister Eliza- 
beth Huth at the organ. Dr. H. D. 
Hoover, president of the Board of Dea- 
coness Work, had part in the service. 

Sister Eleanor Blumberg was as- 
signed to Holy Trinity Church, New 
Rochelle, N. Y., Walter C. Hanning, 
D.D., pastor. Sister Elizabeth Huth was 
assigned to Bethany Church, Burling- 
ton, Iowa, her home church, R. R. 
Belter, D.D., pastor. 

Sister Nora McCombs, R.N., who has 
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. been on the teaching staff of the 
- Motherhouse Training School, has en- 
| tered active service as Red Cross army 
nurse at Camp Lee, Va. 

Sunday evening, June 28, a class of 
_ seven probationers was consecrated. 
| They are all in active service and after 
' their consecration will return to their 
respective fields and continue their 
service. Witir1am A. WADE. 


_A Half Century of 


Service 


Deaconesses and Friends at the 
Mary J. Drexel Motherhouse 
Congratulate Pastor Bachmann 


A very pleasant and impressive serv- 
ice took place Sunday, June 7, in the 
chapel of the Mary J. Drexel Mother- 
house of Deaconesses, Philadelphia, Pa., 
when the Sisters, members of the Board 
of the institution, and friends engaged 
in the ministry of mercy gathered for 


~ 


E. F. Bachmann, D.D. 


worship. The occasion marked the com- 
pletion of fifty years in the Lutheran 
ministry by Dr. E. F. Bachmann and 
the near approach of his entrance into 
the thirty-seventh year as pastor at the 
Motherhouse. 

The Sisters—except those who were 
on duty and could not be present— 
gathered in the chapel for a program 
that began with an anthem sung by the 
choir of the Motherhouse. The Rev. Dr. 
J. J. Schindel, a member of the Board 
of the Motherhouse, was the liturgist. 
Greetings were received from the pres- 
ident of the United Lutheran Church, 
Dr. F. H. Knubel; the president of the 
Board of Deaconess Work, Dr. Harvey 
D. Hoover; and verbal congratulations 
were expressed by Dr. Deininger, who 
is vice-president of the Board. Mr. 
William P. M. Braun, who rounded out 
a quarter of a century as president of 
the Board, was present and, with Mrs. 
Braun, was credited with much of the 
progress that has been made during 


Dr. Bachmann’s pastorate. An address 
was delivered by Dr. Nathan R. Mel- 
horn, the editor of THE LUTHERAN. 

Dr. Bachmann’s ordination took place 
following his graduation from the 
Philadelphia Theological Seminary in 
1892. He was called to Concordia Lu- 
theran Church in Buffalo, N. Y., and 
remained there until 1906, when he 
came to the Motherhouse. While con- 
stantly engaged in the duties of the 
rectorship of the Lankenau Mother- 
house, his knowledge of the entire 
sphere of the diaconate was outstand- 
ing; he was called upon by the Church 
to serve on the committees, first of the 
General Council and later of the U. L. 
C. A., under whose constructive guid- 
ance the deaconess work has been con- 
tinued and has grown in this country. 
He represented the Executive Board 
of the U. L. C. A. in Europe in 1920, 
and he has been president of the Lu- 
theran Deaconess Conference in Amer- 
ica for thirty years, 1912 to 1942. A 
very recent activity was the chairman- 
ship of the American Board for the 
Syrian Orphanage in Jerusalem. 
Through this Board that orphanage has 
been the recipient of support. 

The following is the tribute from the 
president of the Board of Deaconess 
Work, Dr. Harvey D. Hoover: 


A TRIBUTE 


In honor of a 
Devoted Pastor and Church Leader 
Engaged in a Noble Service 
REVEREND HE, F. Bacumann, D.D., 


pastor of the Philadelphia Deaconess 
Motherhouse. 

You have honored the Church and her 
institutions by your excellent and faithful 
ministry through half a century. You are 
a good minister of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
a true preacher of the Word of God, a 
faithful pastor after the pattern of the 
Good Shepherd, and a holy priest whose 
ministry in the sanctuary has really led 
souls into the Presence of God. 

Dr. Bachmann, you are a thorough and 
accurate scholar, the greatest authority in 
our church on the work of the diaconate, 
ancient and modern. You are an able ex- 
ecutive. Under your administration and 
guidance the various institutions in Phila- 
delphia not only rendered a first-class 
service in their respective fields but came 
through economic emergencies and trying 
times in a remarkably victorious manner. 

We recognize in you a great churchman, 
whose vision, statesmanship, energy and 
leadership has contributed much to the 
strength and progress of the church and 
the Kingdom of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

We honor you, Dr. Bachmann, as a good 
teacher: a man of principle, of lofty ideals, 
diligent and devoted, friendly and faithful 
to your high calling, a servant of the Lord 
full of faith and good works. 

We give thanks to God for giving you 
to us, and honor you as a man of God. 
We lay this tribute with every good wish 
before you, deeply and humbly grateful 
for the blessing of being your co-worker 
and friend. Harvey D. Hoover 
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CENTENNIAL OBSERVED AT 
WARREN, PA. 


THE centennial of the First Lutheran 
Church, Warren, Pa., was celebrated 
during the third week of May. Special 
services and meetings were held dur- 
ing the week with former pastors and 
sons of the congregation now in the 
ministry preaching at the services and 
speaking at meetings. 

The Rev. Dr. A. B. Markley, College- 
ville, Pa., and the Rev. Karl Peterson 
of Evansville, Ind., preached at two 
Communion Services on the morning 
of the seventeenth. Pastor Markley 
served here 1895-1903 and Pastor 
Peterson entered the ministry from the 
Warren church. The evening of the 
seventeenth was outstanding due to the 
singing of “The Holy City,” an oratorio 
by Gaul, and the presence of members 
of St. Paul’s Church (Augustana) who 
presented Christian and United States 
flags as an expression of the fine feeling 
held for First Church. 

An historical meeting May 19 was 
addressed by the Rev. Carl Bartsch of 
Minneapolis, Minn., a son of the con- 
gregation. A summary of the congre- 
gation’s life was given by Mr. Ernest 
C. Miller and souvenir booklets with 
an historical sketch of the century writ- 
ten by the pastor were placed on sale. 

The Rev. Dr. George J. Gongaware 
of Charleston, S. C., preached at a ves- 
per service Wednesday evening. He 
served First Church 1904-1905. 

Almost four hundred people attended 
a large banquet for members and for- 
mer confirmands Tuesday evening. An 
address was given by the Rev. Ray- 
mond Lauffenburger, Delmont, Pa., a 
son of the congregation. 

The Rey. H. Reed Shepfer, president 
of the Pittsburgh Synod, preached on 
the morning of the twenty-fourth. The 
Rev. William Bauer of Harrison City, 
Pa., who went into the ministry forty- 
five years ago from the congregation, 
was the vesper preacher. 

The one hundredth convention of the 
Pittsburgh Synod was entertained for 
four days beginning May 25. 

First Church was organized in 1842 
to take care of the German-speaking 
Alsatians coming into the district. In 
more recent times it has come to in- 
clude many Danish and Swedish Lu- 
therans as well as people of other 
backgrounds. It has grown to be a 
congregation of almost 1,200 confirmed 
members with about 950 listed as com- 
muning within the year. It has carried 
a fine record for benevolent work for 
many years. Twenty pastors have 
served the congregation during the 
century. The present pastor, the Rev. 
Edward K. Rogers, succeeded the Rev. 
Charles A. Dennig who died in 1935 
after serving fifteen years. Pastor 
Rogers left in June to serve for the 
duration of the war as a chaplain. 
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STEWARDSHIP PRINCIPLES 
(Continued from page 11) 


4. The first thirty minutes of every 
regular meeting of the church council 
are a study period, with Dr. Foelsch in 
charge. The past year was spent on the 
new constitution adopted by the con- 
gregation, which is patterned after the 
U. L. C. A. model constitution. For 
obvious reasons it was deemed advis- 
able to begin this new program with a 
study of the congregation’s constitu- 
tion rather than the study of a book. 
Books will follow. 


5. Definite, systematic presentation 
of the Calendar of Causes, as sponsored 
by the U. L. C. A., is made from Sep- 
tember to July, each year. This keeps 
the whole program of the whole church 
constantly before the congregation, and 
builds up an intelligent membership— 
which means an interested member- 
ship. An interested membership always 
responds nobly to the needs of the 
church. 


6. An intensive effort to build up 
the Luther Leagues and Young Peo- 
ple’s Group. The average attendance 
at the regular Sunday evening meet- 
ings of the last named group has more 
than trebled. The outstanding feature 
of this effort was the organization early 
in 1941 of a young people’s a cappella 
choir. The organization of a children’s 
choir is in the offing. 


Book of Remembrance 


“THE RIGHTEOUS SHALL BE IN EVERLASTING REMEMBER A: RHE 


Sunpay, May 24, the chapel of 
the Salem Hebrew Lutheran Mis- 
sion, 1503 East Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore, Md., was filled to over- 
flowing with pastors and laymen of 
the eity who attended a unique 
Service of Remembrance. The oc- 
casion was the formal unveiling of 
a bronze plaque on the north wall 
of the chapel inscribed with the 
names of twelve deceased friends 
of this mission to Israel. These 
friends have made signal contribu- 
tions to the cause of Jewish Mis- 
sions by gifts of life service and of 
money. With the passing of the 
years other names will be added. 


7. Revived the practice of sending 
quarterly statements—quarterly—to all 
members, whether they have paid in 
full or are in arrears. A carefully pre- 
pared letter, over the signature of the 
financial secretary, accompanies each 
statement. This means a lot of work in 
a congregation having 860 members 
contributing through the envelopes, and 
some expense for postage and sta- 
tionery, but it has proved a splendid 
investment. 


8. Dr. Foelsch submits a complete 
report of his activities—in writing— 
each month at the regular meeting of 
the church council, and a written re- 
port for the year at the annual meeting 
of the congregation. The treasurer of 
the congregation submits a complete 
copy of his report to each of the fifteen 
members of the church council as well 
as to the pastor each month. 


9. A systematic program of infor- 
mation (1) through announcements 
from the pulpit; (2) through the con- 
gregational bulletin; (3) through mim- 
eographed reports, letters, postal cards, 
and home visiting, keeps the congre- 
gation in a happy and expectant mood. 
This program includes regular invita- 
tions to subscribe for THe LUTHERAN 
and to read the devotional booklets. 
The number of Luther Place subscrib- 
ers to THE LuTHERAN has doubled, and 
the number of readers of the devotional 
booklets is on the increase. 


THE LUTHERAN 


During this service, from three to 
four o’clock, brief personal tributes to — 
the deceased benefactors were paid by 
ministers of Baltimore who were their 
friends or pastors. The following men | 
spoke of the lives of the persons indi- — 
cated: the Rev. J. Frank Fife, Margaret © 
Mehring; M. L. Enders, D.D., Lewis | 
and Harriet Lederer, and Laura Wade | 
Rice; Foster U. Gift, D.D., Annie Hor- | 
isberg Nuitz; the Rev. Hugo Schroeder, | 
Nellie Kranz Miller; the Rev. Warren | 
C. Johnson, John R. Lemmert; Paul A. | 
Weidley, D.D., John H. Lederer, and — 
William F. Single; George S. Bowers, | 
D.D., Jacoba Timba Einspruch, and — 
Margaretta Miller; Henry EHinspruch, © 
D.D., Elizabeth Sadtler Bixler. 4 

The Service of Remembrance was in 
charge of the Rev. L. Ralph Tabor, | 
president of the Board of Directors of ~ 
the Mission. Pastor Tabor unveiled the 
“Book of Remembrance” which bears, 
in addition to the names inscribed, a © 
portion of the sixth verse of the 112th © 
Psalm in English and in Hebrew. The » 
lesson was read by the Rev. Leon Zahn ~ 
and prayer was offered by the Rev. | 


Augustus Hackman, both members of | 


the Board. Mrs. Charles Fears was — 


pianist. Mr. Walter Cromwell, violinist, |~ 


played “Prayer Perfect,” by Stenson, — 


and Mrs. Cromwell sang Liddle’s beau- 


tiful “How Lovely Are Thy Dwellings.” — 


The congregation sang great hymns of © 


the Church from the Yiddish-English | © 
hymnal that is used in the services. 
During the remarks by the pastors 
many tributes were paid to the work 
of Dr. and Mrs. Einspruch. During re- — 
cent years the Salem Hebrew Mission 
has become widely known because of | 
its many publications—particularly the | 
Yiddish New Testament—which carry |_ 
the Christian Gospel through the min- | 
istry of the printed word; but central | 
to the work of the Mission today, as at | 
the time of its founding, is personal | © 
evangelism among the Jews. 


A Threefold Challenge 

January 16, 1942, Dr. Foelsch an- 
nounced in a letter to the congregation 
that Luther Place had 1,215 confirmed | 
members; 910 communing members; — 
and 860 contributing members; follow- 
ing up with this challenge: 

“Certainly, during 1942 every loyal | 
member of Luther Place will observe 
the three basic duties of church mem- 
bership: 

“1. He will come to worship every Sun- 
day, barring emergency! 

“2. He will kneel at God’s altar expect- 
antly to receive the precious Sacra- 
ment every time it is celebrated. 

“3.He will generously and regularly 
make his fitting financial gift through 
the church envelopes.” 


Who said our young people will not 
respond to spiritual leadership? 


July 1, 1942 


Reports on Current Issues 


Board of Social Missions Considers Evangelism 


And Conscientious Objectors 


THE dim-out along the Boardwalk at 
Atlantic City was not reflected in the 
spirit of the members of the Board of 
Social Missions as they gathered May 
13 and 14 for the semi-annual meeting. 
Rather, the attitude was that, in the 
midst of dim-outs and practice black- 
outs, the Church must burnish her 
lamp that it may shine more brightly 
in a world darkened by sin. 

The Board approved a recommenda- 
tion from the Committee on Social 
Action that it call together ten to 
twelve leaders in the Church to discuss 
what should be the social action pro- 
gram of the Lutheran Church in a time 
of national emergency. The decision 
reached will then be used as the basis 
for a series of Institutes on Social 
Action to be held later in 1942, or pos- 
sibly early in 1943. 

The Committee on Inner Missions, 
which has been wrestling with the 
question, “When is an Inner Mission 
agency or institution to be classed as 
Lutheran?” presented its studied re- 
port. After approval by the Executive 
Board of the United Lutheran Church, 
it will be released to the Church. 

In the opinion of the Committee on 
Evangelism now is the time for pas- 
tors and laymen to concentrate their 
efforts to win men to Jesus Christ. 
While war efforts may divert people’s 
thinking into channels apparently at 
cross-purposes with the Gospel, in 
times of stress men’s need to know the 
redemptive love of God in Christ Jesus 
is more sharply evident. Hence, con- 
gregations should be increasingly active 
in seeking to turn men’s hearts God- 
ward. 


A Field Worker Needed 


One important forward step was the 
authorization to the directors to issue 
a call to one of our pastors to become 
Field Worker in Evangelism, serving 
on the territory of the Church. He 
should be available for service by early 
fall. 

The Board authorized releasing to 
the Church certain pertinent facts con- 
cerning its work among “conscientious 
objectors,’ a work committed to it by 
the convention at Omaha. On April 30 
there were thirty-two Lutherans in 
eleven Civilian Public Service Camps 
engaged in “works of national im- 
portance.” Twelve of this number are 
members of congregations connected 
with the United Lutheran Church. Each 
man is compelled to furnish his own 
clothing, and to pay $35 per month for 
sustenance and supervision. To date 
the Board of Social Missions has ex- 


tended help to-eight men financially in 
the sum of $552.68. Payments for April, 
now due, total $245 toward which there 
is on hand $270.29. The May bills, with 
the increasing number of men being 
assigned to these camps, will be at 
least $350. If the United Lutheran 
Church does not care for its own, the 
committees operating these camps— 
Friends, Mennonites, and Brethren— 
have pledged themselves to do so. Al- 
ready, to our knowledge, three Lu- 
theran young men have joined the 
Society of Friends, largely that they in 
freer conscience might accept its aid. 
Of the money thus far expended for 
the care of “conscientious objectors” 
$622.97 was received from thirty indi- 
viduals, six congregations, one church 
school, and three Luther Leagues. In 
addition the Board appropriated $200 
from its own funds. These gifts have 
come in voluntarily, and were received 
in accordance with an action of the Ex- 
ecutive Board which appointed this 
Board the official agency to receive 
gifts for, as well as to serve, all “con- 
scientious objectors.” Those forward- 
ing funds are asked to mark them “For 
Civilian Public Service Camps.” 
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Our Defense 


By Norma Younc CooKsEy 


THERE isn’t any blackout 

In the sunshine of God’s love. 

There isn’t any rationing His care. 

We’re not accused of sabotage 

When we are seen in church 

To worship Him with music, and with 
prayer. 


We're talking much of sacrifice 

But doing vastly less. 

Our efforts are so feeble and so frail. 

We're really more concerned about 

The things we do without, 

Than of our fighting men who blaze the 
trail. 


We want to use our money 

For the buying of war bonds 

To furnish ammunition to defend. 

But do we seek His blessing, 

That all our leaders may 

Be guided by His spirit as they spend? 


For all our men in service 

Let’s send them words of cheer, 
Remember them whenever we do pray; 
For the prayers we send to heaven 
Are our only sure defense— 

Then let us say them often every day. 


Manassas, Virginia. 


Biographical Sketches of Foreign Missionaries 


KINGDOM PATHFINDERS 


By GEORGE DRACH, D.D. 


Voskamp. 


“Kingdom pathfinders, pioneer foreign missionaries in India, 
China, Japan, Liberia, British Guiana and Argentina, are the 
men and women whose lives and careers are portrayed in this 
book.” A worthy tribute to those who have “gone forth to teach 
all nations,” this group of biographical sketches touches all 
the important points in the careers of: John Christian Fred- 
erick Heyer, Lemon L. Uhl, Anna Sarah Kugler, Hans Chris- 
tian Schmidt, Agnes Ida Schade, David A. Day, Charles 
Lafayette Brown, Edward Julius Hans Mueller, Carl John 


These accounts are written in narrative style which may be easily followed by 


mission students of all ages. 


Much information is to be gleaned from these short 


but comprehensive stories of men and women who adventured abroad in the name 


of Christ. 
Cloth. 


60 Cents. 
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Donation Day at Germantown Home 


THE Lutheran Home for Orphans and 
Aged at Germantown, Philadelphia, 
Pa., celebrated its eighty-third anni- 
versary on the occasion of its annual 
Donation Day, June 11. This Home is 
the oldest home for the aged and the 
third oldest children’s home in the 
United Lutheran Church. 

Founded in 1859 and receiving its 
first large influx of orphaned children 
as a result of the Civil War, this Home 
has cared for several thousand chil- 
dren during its existence. At present it 
provides for 150 children. At the time 
of its founding a home for the aged was 
established. The beautiful, modern J. 
Henry Schiedt Memorial, built in 1939 
with money from a bequest received 
from Miss Cornelia Schiedt, a Phila- 
delphian, accommodates 75 of our 107 
aged guests. Today the aged waiting 
list numbers seventy. 

Built on twenty-five acres of beau- 
tiful campus at 6950 Germantown Ave., 
in the heart of historic Germantown, 
the Home consists of twelve buildings; 
some of them the finest of their kind. 
Notable is the Preuss Cottage, built as 
a result of a bequest from another 
Philadelphian, Mrs. Julius Preuss. The 
twenty boys of this cottage have done 
their bit for national defense. They 
have collected old iron, broken metal 
toys and toothpaste tubes and cere- 
moniously presented them to the insti- 
tution. In addition they have been 
busily engaged in knitting an afghan 
for the American Red Cross. 

During the years the Home has 
stressed the character and personality 
development of its children through 
the teachings of Christ. Young men 
and women who have left the Home 
have taken their places in the com- 
munity life. Several have become 
nurses, others clergymen, others en- 
gineers. Mill and mart have employed 
the young people of the Home. The 
cause of our country has not gone un- 
heeded. Eight of our boys have enlisted 


in the armed forces of the United States 
within the last year. 

The aged family has such interesting 
characters as an artist, a violinist, a 
retired nurse, a baker and skilled me- 
chanics. 

The Hon. William S. Livengood, Jr., 
secretary of Internal Affairs, was the 
speaker at the eighty-third birthday 
party June 11. The Olney High School 
Band furnished martial music for this 
banner occasion. The children pre- 
sented the operetta, “A Rose Dream.” 
Dinner was served to accommodate the 
thousands of visitors. Buildings were 
open for inspection. 


Carthage Dedicates 
New Library 


THE new $60,000 Memorial Library 
was dedicated during commencement 
week at Carthage College, Carthage, 
Illinois. This beautiful addition to the 
campus is now complete, and by fall 
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President R. G. Schulz, Jr., presided — 
at the dedication service Sunday after- — 
noon, May 25, when the Hon. John A. © 
Wieland, LL.D., superintendent of pub- — 
lic instruction in the State of Illinois, — 
delivered the address. The Rev. W. 
Carl Satre, president of the Board of 
Trustees, delivered the dedicatory ser- 
mon. Greetings were extended by — 
LeRoy Knoeppel, president of the 
Alumni Association; Donald T. For- 
sythe, chairman of the Library Build- — 
ing Fund Campaign; and John L. | 
Berger, chairman of the Committee on — 
Library Building of the Board of Trus- — 
tees. i 

The funds to build this much-needed, ~ 
long-dreamed-of addition to the col- © 
lege were made available through pop- 
ular subscription by alumni and friends 
throughout the United States. 

The commencement at Carthage was 
held May 25. The speaker was Dr. 
Franklin Clark Fry, pastor of Trinity 
Church, Akron, Ohio. Fifty-four 
seniors were graduated, most of whom 
were from the Middle West. 


Arlington Church 
Dedicated 


Tue recently completed house of . 
worship of Resurrection Lutheran 


Church, Arlington, Va., was dedicated 
with appropriate ceremonies June 7. 
The sermon was delivered by Arthur 
M. Knudsen, D.D., of Chicago, IL, divi- 


sional secretary of the Board of Amer- | 


ican Missions. The first pastor, the Rev. 
William J. Ducker, participated in the 


service, and the present pastor and rep- — . 


resentative of the Board, the Rev. Carl - 
F. Yaeger, performed the act of ded- 
ication. 

The new edifice was completed amid | 
the tense atmosphere of war-time ~ 
Washington and vicinity in time to es- 


will be housing the extensive selection 
of books that the college possesses. 
There is a stack room capacity for 
60,000 volumes, and the building is 
fireproof. 


cape the full force of the incoming tide 
of priorities and other Federal restric- 
tions on non-essential construction. The 
beautiful church of Colonial architec- 
ture, completely furnished, will per- 
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Tf You're Going to the Movies 


CONSULT THESE ESTIMATES OF CURRENT FEATURE FILMS 


Films marked M may appeal to Mature Audience. 
Films marked Y may appeal to Young People. 


Films marked C may appeal to Children. 


* Means Outstanding for Family. 


+ Means Outstanding for Mature Audience. 


Prepared by Independent Filmscores, a private reviewing service 


*The Gold Rush 


Farce. Adventures of “the 


(UA) little fellow,” buffeted by 
Chas. Chaplin fate, eventually winning 
Georgia Hall fortune in Alaskan gold 
Mack Swain fields of the 1890's, 


Re-issue of Chaplin film of twenty 


-years ago, with music and descrip- 


tive commentary added. Scenes 
mingling humor and pathos, con- 
veyed chiefly by pantomine, are in- 
teresting, and still delightful com- 
edy. ; Mery eG: 


fIn This Our Life 
(War.) 


Drama. Selfish, spoiled girl 
brings tragedy to family 


E. Anderson and friends in course of 
George Brent ruthless and fruitless ef- 
Chas. Coburn forts to provide happiness 


Frank Craven 
Bette Davis 
‘O. DeHavilland 


for herself. One sequence 
presents difficulty of negro 
in obtaining justice. 


Dennis Morgan 


Adapted from novel by Ellen Glas- 
gow, film is a depressing yet con- 
structive portrayal of a despicable 
character. Interpreted effectively by 
an excellent cast. Sober, convincing. 

M 


The Man Who Melodrama. Michael Shayne 
Wouldnt Die pits his wits against mys- 
(Fox) terious perpetrator of mur- 
Lloyd Nolan ders in wealthy family. 

M. Weaver 


Very routine fare, with humor in 
character of detective but little to 
offer otherwise. Trivial. 


Greer Garson 
Richard Ney 


Drama, based on popular 
British character studies, 
of everyday events in sub- 
urban family before and 


W. Pidgeon during early days of pres- 
Henry Travers ent war, ending with ap- 
May Whitty peal by vicar for support 


Teresa Wright 


of war. 


No particular plot, but characters 
are sensitively interpreted, and 
whole has an atmosphere of reality 
and honest purpose to present qual- 
ities of everyday decency and cour- 
age. Moving. MX) 


My Favorite Spy 
0) 


(RK 


Comedy, with band inter- 
ludes and a melodramatic 


R. Armstrong spy chase as Kyser lends 
Ellen Drew stumbling talents to coun- 
Kay Kyser and ter-espionage plot by pos- 

Orchestra ing as disgruntled draftee. 
Jane Wyman 


Somewhat fresher idea than is usual 
in interminable list of films taking 
advantage of handy spy motif. Oc- 
casionally funny, but drags fre- 
quently and leaves impression of 
heavy-handedness. Should have 
been better. M, Y 


Twin Beds (UA) Farce. Neighbors in hotel 
Joan Bennett trail in and out of each 
George Brent other’s apartments in con- 
Una Merkel fused and confusing epi- 


Ernest Truex 


sodes. 


With its abundance of drinking 
scenes supposed to be funny, its 
stilted direction, this is frequently 
repetitious, pointless; constantly 
trivial, unfunny. 


BEST CURRENT FILMS 


For Family: Babes on Broadway, The Courtship of Andy Hardy, Fantasia, 
The Great Commandment, The Great Dictator, Hay Foot, Hello Annapolis, It 
Started With Eve, Kathleen, The Reluctant Dragon, The Vanishing Virginian. 

For Mature Audience: The Adventures of Martin Eden, All That Money Can 
Buy, Citizen Kane, The Forgotten Village, The Girl From Leningrad, How Green 
Was My Valley, Joe Smith—American, King’s Row, Ku Kan, The Little Foxes, 
Major Barbara, The Male Animal, The Man Who Came to Dinner, My Favorite 
Blonde, Mr. V, One Foot in Heaven, Remember the Day, Sergeant York, The 
Stars Look Down, Sullivan’s Travels, Suspicion, Target for Tonight, Ten Gentle- 
men from West Point, To Be or Not to Be, the Tuttles of Tahiti. 


mit the United Lutheran Church to 
meet the spiritual needs of inhabitants 
of one of the most rapidly growing 
communities in the country. Through 
the support of the Board of American 
Missions, Resurrection congregation 
will be enabled to make an appeal in 
the community that was not possible 
through the store-chapel in which a 
small group began services in 1939. The 


response of families living in the im- 
mediate neighborhood of the new 
church has been most gratifying. At- 
tendance at services has increased 75 
per cent and confirmed membership 50 
per cent. 

Resurrection congregation was or- 
ganized February 1940, and was ad- 
mitted into membership in the Synod 
of Virginia, February 1941. 


IN CHICAGO 


WHEN 
VISIT 


HOLY 
TRINITY 


(The mother of 
English Lutheranism 
in Chicago.) 
ADDISON at 
MAGNOLIA AVE. 
(3600 N, 1200 W.) ‘ “ 
SERVICES AT 11:00 A. M. . 
CHURCH SCHOOL 9:45 A. M. 
J. ALLEN LEAS, D.D., Pastor 


St. Peter’s 
Lutheran Church 
OF MANHATTAN 
LEXINGTON AVE. and 54TH ST. 


NEW YORK CITY 
Rev. A. B. Moldenke, Ph.Dt, D.D. 
Pastor 
SUNDAY SERVICES 


German ‘ 
English 11:15 A.M. 


When visiting New York, make 
this your church home. 


When in SAN FRANCISCO you 


are invited to attend Services at 


ST. MARK'S 
Ev. Lutheran Church 


1135 O’FARRELL STREET 


“The Oldest Lutheran Church in 
the West.” 


WORSHIP SERVICE, 11:00 A. M. 
Rev. Charles P. Smith, Minister 


PITTSBURGH Visitors Are Invited 
to attend the Services of 
First Lutheran Church 
GRANT ST., Near SIXTH AVE. 
REV. A. J. HOLL, D.D., Pastor 
SUNDAY 
SERVICES 


9:30 A.M. 
11: 00 A, M. 
8:00 P.M. 


MORNING 
SERVICES 


Broadcast over 
Sta WJ AS 


Edward T. Horn, D.D., for thirty-one 
years missionary to Japan and pres- 
ident of the Lutheran Theological Sem- 
inary in Tokyo, Japan, at the time of 
his return to America in July 1941, 
has accepted the call of Trinity Church, 
Canton, Ohio, to become their pastor. 
He succeeds the late Dr, Earl C. Her- 
man as pastor at Canton. 

Dr. Horn and‘his family reached 
Canton prior to Sunday, June 28. 
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CHURCH 


PAINTING 
Mural and Altar 


JOHN KROGMANN 
ARTIST 


Studio 3 3561 W. Fullerton 
hicago 


When in the Nation’s Capital Visit 


LUTHER PLACE MEMORIAL 
CHURCH 


14TH and N STREETS, N. W. 
Morning Service: 11:00 o’clock 
Charles B. Foelsch, D.D., Ph.D., Pastor 


When in Atlantic City visit your 
Lutheran Church 


ST. ANDREW’S-BY-THE-SEA 
Michigan and Pacific Avenues 
Richard F. Garnet, Pastor 
CHURCH SCHOOL 
THE SERVICE 

VESPERS 


sever 10:00 A.M. 
11:15 A.M. 


“For Spiritual Refreshment.” 


When in St. Louis, Missouri, visit 


FAITH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


ALFRED L. GREWE, D.D., Pastor 
2831 Kingshighway Memorial Blvd. 
SUNDAY SERVICES 9:45 A. M. 


HOLY ERIN ITY. 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


1080 MAIN STREET 
Near Heart of City 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


The Rev. Henry J. Pflum, D.D., Pastor 
The Rev. Wm. R. Fairman, Asst. Pastor 


10.45 A. M. 


We invite all visitors to Niagara Frontier 
to worship with us. 


Welcome to Los Angeles, California 


THE FIRST ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 
3119 W. Sixth Street 
ALBERT B. SCHWERTZ, D.D., Pastor 
In the heart of the Wilshire district 
Morning Worship, 11:00 O'clock. 


UNITED SYNOD OF NEW YORK 
(Continued from page 13) 


Request Refused 

A memorial from the New York 
Conference asking synod for a full-time 
supervisor of home missions who would 
devote his time exclusively to the 
synod’s territory, was voted down, and 
the present arrangement, with super- 
vision by the assistant executive secre- 
tary of the Board of American Mis- 
sions, continued for another year. The 
new congregations admitted to synod 
at this convention are both missions, 
and both in the metropolitan area, the 
one in New York City, the other on 
Long Island. A fruitful work being 
sponsored in part by the synod Home 
Mission Committee is the visitation of 
refugees in the metropolitan area by 
one of their own number, Mr. Karl 
Burger. Where pastors have followed 
up the leads given by Mr. Burger, they 
have enlisted numerous new members 
from this group which numbers alto- 
gether about 1,500 souls in and around 
New York City. 


A lengthy report of the Social Mis- 


sions Committee, outlined a plan for 
effective congregational work in inner 
missions, evangelism and social action. 
The committee had worked long and 
hard, had the benefit of consultation 
with church experts in this field, and 
received sympathetic hearing by synod. 
Brief review of the report, which a 
previous convention had requested, led 
to its reference for intensive study by 
each of synod’s eight conference groups 
before the 1943 convention of synod. 
Under direction of synod’s “Children 
of the Church” secretary, Mrs. Gustav 
K. Huf presented several boys and girls 
from Syracuse congregations who told 
what the branches of the children’s 
work program do for them and mean to 
them. Parish education needs consider- 
able bolstering in all fields—Sunday 
school, weekday school, vacation school, 
according to Dr. Paul White, who is 
also synod’s secretary for parish edu- 
cation, if the decline in child as well as 
adult membership is any indication. 


Educational Work 


Higher education continued the 
theme, “The Wagner-Hartwick Cam- 
paign,” inaugurated at the 1941 con- 
vention, which voted to raise a total of 
$300,000 to be divided between the in- 
stitutions: to Wagner for debt reduc- 
tion; to Hartwick for erection of a new 
and badly needed building. Dr. Arnold 
F. Keller of Utica, synodical chairman 
of the campaign, presented through its 
financial office figures to show that 
$216,000 has been subscribed up to May 
29. Tentative commitments as of that 
date, and contemplated campaigns in 
congregations which have not yet 
sought funds, are calculated to yield 
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about $75,000 more. Most of these re- 
turns, however, will not come in until 
fall. In a special order on Tuesday 
afternoon, Dr. Keller, not concealing 
his disappointment at the fact that nu- 


merous congregations had, in spite of — 
the considered action of synod, done © 
“We determined | 
that there should be no more litanies of © 
lament about what we dismally failed — 
to do in the last decade. We would not © 
hang our educational harps on the wil- — 
lows and surrender to a captivity as © 
unnecessary as it was disgraceful to i 


nothing, lamented, 


the church.” 


The campaign will continue. Reports | 
on the student work at Ithaca; Cam-_ 
bridge, Mass.; Syracuse and New York — 
City, all show commendable progress. — 
Cambridge still labors under the handi- | 


cap of a “made-over” dwelling as a 


place of worship. The accelerated | 


courses at Cornell University auto- 
matically keep the pastor there on the 


job through the summer, with the full | 
schedule of services prevailing as at | 
other seasons of the year. Some work ~ 
is done at Syracuse and New York — 
City, under general supervision of the | 
U. L. C. A. Board of Education, al- 
though the request of synod’s Board of — 
Education for a largely increased grant _— 
for work in the New York area was 
denied by the convention. Ithaca and | 
Cambridge both have full-time stu- | 
dent pastors, the Rev. Edward T. Horn, 
III, and the Rev. E. A. Steimle, re- | 


spectively. 


A convention whose ambition seemed | — 


genuinely to be economy, pared about 


$3,000 from the budget proposed by the | 
executive committee, for a net total of | 
$445,000, of which it is pretty certain | 
that less than half: will be actually | 


raised. 


The final session, Thursday after- | 


noon, adopted a memorial of the New 


York Conference: “... that the pastors | 
and congregations of our synod be en- | 
couraged earnestly and continuously ie 
during these months to study the prin- 


durable peace’; commending to them 


the pamphlet under that title issued by | 
the Federal Council of the Churches of | 


Make it a delight- 
ful vacation at 
Colton Manor. 
More luxury—but 
NO MORE in 
cost! 250 sea- 
cooled rooms, 
sea-water baths 
... Ship’s Sun 
Deck”. Bathing direct from 
hotel. Fine food. Booklet. 


WEEKLY AS LOW AS 


per person, doubleroom 
$35 and bath, with meals, 2 


persons in room. 


ONE OF ATLANTIC 
CITY'S FINEST HOTELS 
<s Paul Auchter, Mgr. 

LL 


f 
} 
i 
i 
i 
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Christ in America, and the findings of 


' the Malvern (England) and Delaware 


(U. S.) Conferences.” 


The Gospel via Air Waves 
The synod and its pastors have not 
been unaware of opportunities for the 


_ presentation of the Gospel via the air 
_ waves. During this convention, in ad- 


dition to the address of Mr. Ungerer, 
mentioned above, Dr. C. C.-Stoughton, 
president of Wagner College, spoke 
over Station WFBL, Syracuse. His 
topic, “The Church College in War 
Time.” 

Dr. Paul Scherer, Trinity Church, 
New York, began the summer series of 
National Vespers over a nation-wide 
network of the Blue System, June 7. 
This program continues at four o’clock 
every Sunday afternoon, through the 
last Sunday in September. It is Dr. 
Scherer’s twelfth consecutive season on 
this assignment. 

Station WRUL, world’s most power- 
ful short-wave transmitter, continues 
to carry a Lutheran service every Sun- 
day afternoon, from five to five-thirty, 
Eastern War Time, with six different 
languages used in rotation, and with 
the emphasis on the countries of north- 
ern Europe. These broadcasts originate 
in the chancel of St. Mark’s, Roxbury, 
Boston, the Rev. William B. Sadtler 
pastor, and are now on the regular 
budget of the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil. 


ithe U. L. C. A. Délegation 


The delegates elected to represent 


- synod at the Louisville convention of 


the U. L. C. A. in October are: Cler- 
ical: Samuel Trexler, Paul C. White, 
Frederick Noeldeke, Fred H. Knubel, 
Henry J. Pflum, Harold S. Miller, Hugo 
L. Dressler, Robert F. Weiskotten, 
Herbert A. Bosch, Harry J. Kreider, 
John A. W. Kirsch, Paul J. Tritschler, 
Dorr E. Fritts, Lauren H. Grandy, 
Henry B. Dickert, Walter F. Frey, 
Henry H. Wahl, E. H. von Hahmann, 
Walter Ruccius, Herbert T. Weiskotten, 
Carl Hirzel, Carl W. Nutzhorn, Fred 
W. Otten, John F. Bauchmann, Henry 
T. McKnight, Oscar W. Krauch, J. 
Henry Meyer, E. H. Knudten, John H. 
Wagner, Alfred Weber, Willis S. Hin- 
man, Fred W. Grunst, Paul Scherer, 
John Bornhold, J. Sahner Blank, Fred 
W. Heins, Robert W. Stackel, John G. 
Fleck. 

Lay: Henry Beisler, Heiby Ungerer, 
William Jansen, Fred Henrich, Ells- 
worth Miller, Kenneth Logan, William 
Elbert, Frank Houck, Fred W. Retten- 
meyer, R. B. Fenner, William Yeckel, 
John S. Friedel, Henry Walter, P. C. 
Lehman, William H. Weishert, Herman 
Knaust, L. Charles Kenyon, Charles A. 
Rohde, Ernst Erickson, Frank Egner, 
Carl Lammers, Joseph Lotsch, John 
Holzkamp, Harold Stewart, Leopold 
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LENOIR RHYNE COLLEGE 


(Co-educational) 


HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 


Owned and controlled by the United Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod of North Carolina .. 


ern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
and B.S. degrees... 
administration, and music courses 


. Fully accredited by the South- 
A.B. 
Pre-professional, teachers’, business 
. . . Expenses, $380 to $400 


. .. For information and catalogue, write 


Proch, Henry J. Fischbeck, W. W. 
Weller, George Reuther, Alvin Schae- 
diger, William Blohm, Jr., H. Burr, 
Fred Bohlig, S. Frederick Telleen, D. 
Hagedorn, Townsend Carpenter, Albert 
Forman, G. A. Cliquennoi, H. Holfrick. 


GERMAN SERVICES 
DISCONTINUED 


WitH the record of ministering to 
people in German ninety-three years, 
Zion Church,’ Wilmington, Del., the 
Rev. Sterling F. Bashore pastor, de- 
cided at a special meeting of the con- 
gregation on May 25 to discontinue all 
services in German, beginning July 1, 
and to lay increased emphasis on the 
present schedule of services in English. 

This radical change was made neces- 
sary by a steady drop in attendance at 
German services, owing to the stoppage 
of immigration and the present inter- 
national conditions. It will enable Pas- 
tor Bashore to devote more time and 
energy to pastoral work, the youth pro- 
gram, and the English services, and will 
tend to unify the church and make it 
more attractive to prospective mem- 
bers. 

Zion Church was organized Decem- 
ber 3, 1848, by thirty-three German- 
speaking Protestants, and for sixty- 
four years all services were conducted 
in German. In 1912 evening services in 
English were instituted, and the fol- 
lowing year an English Sunday school 
was organized. In 1924 the German 
Sunday school, which had been organ- 
ized in 1856, was discontinued, and the 
morning service in English was in- 
stituted. This has had steady growth. 

Seven men from this congregation 
have entered the ministry, and one 
woman is a deaconess. One of this 
group, the Rev. Frederick G. H. Hass- 
karl, son of a former pastor, was in- 
stalled as pastor at Annville, Pa., June 
7, and another son, the Rev. Frank H. 
Nickel, is chaplain in the army. Twenty 
other men of the congregation are in 
the service of the country. During 
World War I Zion Church gave forty- 
three of her men to the service of the 
country. 


P. E. MONROE, President 
Lenoir Rhyne College 
Hickory, N. C. 


The Lutheran 


Theological Seminary 


GETTYSBURG, PA. 
Begins its 117th Year 
SEPTEMBER 8, 1942 


Courses leading to B.D. and S.T.M. 
degrees. 


For information address 


Abdel Ross Wentz, President 
GETTYSBURG, PA. 


Aeolian-Skinner 
ANNOUNCES 


a new design for a small 
organ for small churches. 


Full description upon request. 


AEOLIAN-SKINNER ORGAN CO. 


Boston, Mass. 
CHURG Bible Markers 
Super-Frontals 

STOLES — CHOIR GOWNS — CAPS 
BRASS GOODS—SILK FLAGS—BANNERS 
WM. LEHMBERG & SONS, Inc.. 
138 N. TENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA 


EMBROIDERIES 


MARION 
COP REG:E 


A LUTHERAN 
COLLEGE FOR 
YOUNG WOMEN 


Accredited Junior 
College and last two 
years of High School 
in famous “blue 
grass” region of Vir- 
ginia. Liberal Arts, 
“Pre-library, Pre- 

= nursing, Pre-jour- 
nalism, Pre-Social work, Education, Business 
Education, Home Economics, Music, Speech, 
Happy home and social life in atmosphere of 
Southern culture. 68th year. Rates $475.00 to 
$520.00. Catalogue and view book.—H. J. 
Rhyne, Pres., Box K, Marion, Va. 
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SUSQUEHANNA 
UNIVERSITY 


SELINSGROVE, PENNSYLVANIA 


Seibert Hall 


Co-educational — Accredited. 
For more than eighty years in the serv- 
ice of Christian higher education. 
CURRICULA: 
Liberal Arts Business Music 
Commercial Education 
For catalog write 


G. MORRIS SMITH, D.D., LL.D., Pres. 
RUSSELL GALT, Ph.D., Dean 


LARSON’S COTTAGES 
Seminary Ridge, Gettysburg, Pa—A place to 
spend your vacation. 20 cottages all with pri- 
vate bath and steam heat. Home cooked meals. 
Day, week or month.—Write for further par- 
ticulars. 


ATLANTIC CITY 


THE ORVILLE 
South Tennessee near Beach. European Plan. 
Running Water. Free Bathing. Rooms, $1.00 up. 
Booklet.—J. M. Roesch. 


Hamma Divinity School 
The Theological Seminary of 
Wittenberg College 


For catalog and information address 
Dean E. E. Flack, Th.D., D.D., Springfield, O. 


CHICAGO 


Lutheran Theological Seminary 
For information and catalog address 
ARMIN G. WENG, Ph.D., D.D., Acting President 
1600 S. Eleventh Avenue, Maywood, Ill. 


275 Lutheran Children 


from congested areas of New York City 
will have their only chance at health and 
vacation happiness in God’s out-of-doors 
this Summer at Camp Wilbur Herrlich, 
Towners, N. Y. 


—If good friends and Sunday schools 


will help with their gifts. Your ‘‘fresh- 
air contribution” will be needed by— 


THE INNER MISSION SOCIETY 
105 East 22nd St., N. ¥. C. 


$20.00 one child two weeks. 
$10.00 one week. $1.50 a day. 


The need is great—mail it today. 


WRITING A GOOD RECORD 


Detroit, Mich. The Lutheran Church 
of the Reformation began the celebra- 
tion of its twenty-fifth anniversary 
with a banquet, May 8. Dr. E. E. Flack, 
dean of Hamma Divinity School, 
Springfield, Ohio, was the main 
speaker. Five members reviewed the 
history, each covering a five-year 
period. Mrs. John N. Lentz, wife of 
Field Missionary Lentz, related expe- 
riences concerning this the first of nine 
missions organized in and near Detroit 
by her late husband. Eight charter 
members were present and honored. 
Pastor and Mrs. Stickles were pre- 
sented with a purse containing 25 silver 
dollars. 

Sunday morning, May 10, Pastor 
Stickles celebrated his eighteenth an- 
niversary as pastor of the congregation, 
and preached a sermon on “This Is the 
Lord’s Doing.” Five members par- 
ticipated in the burning of the first 
mortgage of $25,000. This date marked 
the fifteenth anniversary of the dedica- 
tion of the church. During this time, in 
addition to paying the $25,000 mort- 
gage in full, the church paid every cent 
of the interest, amounting to over 
$10,000 as well as $2,500 on the second 
mortgage held by the Board of Amer- 
ican Missions. 

In the afternoon greetings were 
brought by neighboring pastors and 
a buffet supper was served. At eight 
o'clock the Rev. Carveth Mitchell, pas- 
tor of Hilltop Lutheran Church, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, and a member of the 
pastor’s first confirmation class, brought 
the services to a fitting climax by 
preaching an inspiring sermon at the 
reunion of confirmation classes on the 
subject, “Voices Over the Years.” 

May 24 the congregation dedicated a 
new $4,000 Reuter pipe organ with 
chimes. In the evening Mr. Robert 
Campbell, organist at Christ Church, 
Cranbrook, Bloomfield Hills, and pro- 
fessor of music at Wayne University, 
gave a recital. 

Reformation has been served by 
three pastors, the Rev. John Lentz, the 
Rev. Arthur E. Gringle, and the Rev. 
C. F. Stickles since 1924. In these 
twenty-five years 1,393 members have 
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been received, 1,089 during the present 
pastorate. The congregation numbers | 
700 confirmed members. 


FOR LUTHERAN THEOLOGY 


Sixth Luther Academy Sponsored by ' 
Wartburg Theological Seminary 


Juty 7 to 15 has been announced by | 
Dr. M. Reu and his co-workers at 
Wartburg Theological Seminary, | 
Dubuque, Iowa, as the date for the sixth - 
annual Luther Academy. The program, i 
while probably more attractive to the- | 
ologians of the church, is to be com- 
mended for its frank facing of present 
situations. Ten clergymen are named | 
as conducting lectures. From the United | 
Lutheran Church, Dr. Theodore G. | 
Tappert of the Philadelphia Seminary _ 
is listed. He will speak concerning | 
Henry Melchior Muhlenberg. 5) 

Dr. N. M. Ylvisaker will discuss, 
“Our Work Among Our Soldiers.” Dr. 
John C. Mattes, whose connection with 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania and ~ 
with the U. L. C. A. is appreciatively 
remembered, in association with Dr 
M. Reu is scheduled for three addresses | 
on “Luther Relations”: Luther and — 
Hitler, Luther and War, Luther and — 
the Jews. : 

Meals and lodging will be available 
at a very reasonable rate, the facilitie 
of Wartburg Seminary being available | 
for the occasion. Further information | 
is obtainable by writing Dr. M. Reu, 
Wartburg Theological Seminary, 
Dubuque, Iowa. 
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OBITUARY 


Preston A. Laury, D.D. 


died in Bethlehem, Pa., June 8, the day fol-~ 
lowing the observance of the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of his entrance into the Christian ministry. 
He was pastor emeritus of St. Matthew's 
Church since 1936 and had given forty-three 
years to the active pastorate. 

Dr. Laury was born in Lower Saucon Town- 

ship, now Hellertown, Pa., December 28, 1865. 
His parents, of Scotch descent, were William 
and Elizabeth (Illick) Laury, who, encouraging 
their son to enter the ministry, sent him to the 
Bethlehem Academy, 1883-1885, in preparation | 
for college. He was graduated from Muhlen- 
berg College in 1889 and the Theological Sem- 
inary in Philadelphia in 1892. In 1897 he re- 
ceived the degree of S.T.M. from the Chicago 
Theological Seminary; the degree of M.A. from 
the University of Pennsylvania in 1910; and 
Doctor of Divinity from Muhlenberg College in 
1915. With a traveling fellowship, he took 
graduate work in PEE ora and archaeology 
at the University of Leipzig and research work 
at the British Museum, the Louvre, Constan- 
tinople, Jericho and Jerusalem. 
_ Following his ordination, he began his min- 
isterial career in Zion Church, Marietta, Pa., 
1892-1899. In Perkasie, Pa., he founded Trinity 
Church, laboring there for fifteen years. For 
four years, 1914-1918, he was president and 
dean of Waterloo Theological Seminary, Ontario, 
Canada, and at the same time organizer and 
president of Waterloo College at Waterloo, 
Ontario. 

During World War I, from 1918-1920, he was 
National Lutheran Commission chaplain in the 
military hospitals of Greater New York. 

Upon the death of the Rev. J. S. Renninger, 
whom he had assisted occasionally, Dr. Laury 
became the pastor of St. Matthew’s Church, 
Bethlehem, in 1920. The church was relocated 
from Northampton Heights to its present site 
on East Locust Street during his leadership and 
the membership of the congregation increased 
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from “af to 600 at his resignation in February 
Contributions to his life work, beside his 
active pastorates, were the office of president of 
the Norristown Conference, and later of the 
Allentown Conference, secretary of the Ex- 
amining Committee for Candidates for the 
Ministry of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, 
resident of the Northampton County Historical 
Bociety, a member of the Sons of the Revolu- 
tion and of various historical societies. 

As an author, his interest in research pro- 
duced the ‘“‘History of Lutheran Missions,” 1899; 
“The Scotch-Irish of Northampton County,” 
1925; “The History of the Allentown Confer- 
ence,” 1926; besides numerous articles on mis- 
sions and Oriental religious subjects. 

His wife, Carrie (nee Weber), and five chil- 
dren survive. 

The funeral service in St. Matthew’s Church 
was conducted by E. P. Pfatteicher, D.D., pres- 
ident of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, and 
the Rev. Harvey C. Snyder, president of the 
Allentown Conference. The Rev. William C. 
Berkemeyer, successor to Dr. Laury, preached 
the sermon and led in the committal service at 
the grave in Lower Saucon Cemetery. Hon- 
orary pallbearers were fellow members of the 
Bethlehem Lutheran Pastoral Association; active 
pallbearers having been former co-workers in 
the councils of St. Matthew’s Church. 

A. S. Deibert. 


Mrs. Frederick C. Schuldt 


Caroline Henrietta Emilie Berhenke Schuldt, 
the daughter of Carl Berhenke and his wife, 
Henrietta (nee Jasper), was, born September 
20, 1874, at Lena, Ill. She was baptized October 
25, 1874, in Salem Church, Eleroy, Ill., and con- 
fessed her faith on the day of confirmation 
March 25, 1888, in the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church at Lena. 

Early in life she took special interest in music 
and made a special study of pipe organ and 
church music. She was active as church or- 
ganist for many years and gave unstintingly of 
her time to that work which she loved so well. 

She was married to Frederick C. Schuldt, 
pastor of Zion Church in Gothenburg, Nebr., 
July 31, 1907, in Immanuel Church, Lena. Since 
her marriage she has been actively engaged in 
church work, faithfully co-operating in the 
promotion of the Kingdom’s work, courageously 
ta the joys and burdens of the pastor’s 
work. 

She was taken critically ill on the afternoon 
of May 30. Firm in the faith, she resigned her- 
self to her Saviour’s will, and peacefully de- 
parted this life Sunday morning, May 31. 

Those surviving are her husband; one daugh- 


_ ter, Mrs. John S. Anderson of Fremont, Nebr.; 


ae 


two sons, the Rev. Theodore J. C. Schuldt, pas- 


_ tor of the First Lutheran Church, Nebraska 


City, and Paul, who is at Camp Robinson, Little 
Rock, Arkansas; and two grandsons. One sis- 
ter, Mrs. Frank Schuldt of Sioux City, Iowa, 


and one brother, Philip E. Berhenke of Lena, 


Til. She was preceded in death by five sisters 
and three brothers, and one infant son, Fred- 
erick Theodore. 

The funeral service was held at First-St. 
Paul’s Church, Hastings, Nebr., June 3, and 
was conducted by Dr. E. Walter, pastor of 
Emanuel Church, Hastings. The sermons were 
delivered by the Rev. Herman Goede, president 
of the Midwest Synod, who had as his text 
Jeremiah 31:3, “I have loved thee with an 
everlasting love, therefore with loving kindness 
have I drawn thee’’; and the Rev. W. C. Heid- 
enreich of Oshkosh, Nebr., who had as his text 
Psalm 116: 15, “Precious in the sight of the Lord 
is the death of his saints.” The Rev. Harry 
Parsons, president of the Hastings Ministerial 
Association, brought a brief message. The mem- 
bers of First-St. Paul's church council acted as 
Pallbearers. Interment took place in the family 
lot at Schuyler, Nebr. The Committal Service 
was in charge of the Rev. Carl Berhenke of 
Omaha, Nebr., a nephew of the departed. 

E. C. Hansen. 


Mrs. Margaret Esther Young 


entered into eternal rest June 6. She was the 
beloved wife of the Rev. John H. Young, Nes- 
copeck, Pa., former pastor of the Mifflinville 
Parish, Danville Conference, Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania. She was born March 24, 1874, at 
Vandergrift, Armstrong Co., Pa., a daughter 
of the late Samuel and Hannah (Schall) Brown. 

During her husband’s pastorates at Scenery 
Hill, _Nescopeck, Freeburg, Faith Church in 
Reading, and Mifflinville, she was an able and 
Willing helpmeet in various activities of the 
church. Death came suddenly at the age of 68 
years, 2 months, 11 days. 

Lamenting her departure are her husband, 
four daughters and six grandchildren. Clergy- 
men who officiated at the services and burial in 
Pine Grove Annex, Berwick, Pa., were the Rev. 
Russel A. Flower, president of the Danville Con- 
ference; Harry J. Billow, Walter A. Kunzelman, 
Marlin M. Enders, and Arthur S. Deibert. 

A. S. Deibert. 


SYNOD 


The eighty-seventh annual convention of the 
Mississippi Synod will be held in Providence 
Lutheran Church, Burns, Miss., the Rev. O. M. 
Morgan nastor, July 7-9. 


Wy 


now! Send for details. 


LUTHERAN 
BROTHERHOOD 


Legal Reserve Life Insurance for Lutherans 
HERMAN L. EKERN, President 
608 Second Ave So., Minneapolis, Minn. 


The meeting of the synod will open with the 
Service of Holy Communion Tuesday at 9.00 
A. M. President H. B. Schaeffer, D.D., will lead 
the service and the Rev. W. E. Fox, chaplain 
at Hattiesberg, Miss., will preach the sermon. 

O. M. Morgan, Sec. 


WOMEN’S MEETING 


The twenty-fifth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Mississippi 
Synod will be held July 7-9 in Providence 
Church, Burns, Miss., the Rev. O. M. Morgan 
pastor. The first session will be the Communion 
Service Tuesday evening, held in connection 
with the opening of the synod, at 8.30 o’clock. 

Mrs. E. A. Dubard, Sec. 


LUTHER LEAGUE CONVENTION 


The third annual convention of the Luther 
League of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania and 
Adjacent States will be held July 15-17 in 
Augustus Lutheran Church, Trappe, Pa., Wil- 
liam O. Fegely, D.D., pastor. 

The convention theme will be ‘‘Ecclesia 
Plantanda’”’ (The Church Must Be Planted). 
The Rev. Israel Yost of Farmersville will be 
the chaplain. 

The keynote address on the theme will be 
delivered at Wednesday’s Vespers by the Rev. 
Dr. Roy Winters of Royersford. The message 
will be based on the sub-topic, “Soil.” 

“Seed,’’ the second message on the theme, 
will be delivered by the Rev. J. Ray Houser of 
Williamsport, Pa. This service will take place 
in the original Augustus Church. 

The third and final message, ‘‘Servants,’’ will 
be brought by F. E. Reinartz, D.D., Promo- 
tional Secretary of the United Lutheran Church 
in America, Friday evening. 

Among the outstanding features of the con- 
vention will be the Intermediate Rally and 
luncheon, Thursday. Ruth Borger, Pub- Chm. 
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JIMMY BOY= 


Do you know what smiles are 
made of, Jimmy? They’re made 
of confidence, courage and good health. It’s being unafraid 
that lets the smiles come through. Hold that smile, Jimmy Boy! 
—And you, Dad and Mom, you can do much to make sure 
your Jimmy will smile his best—unafraid through being pre- 
pared! In tomorrow's world, our Jimmys and our Janes, will 
more than ever need a complete and well rounded education 
to hold their own. Such an education can be guaranteed 
through a low cost L-B Educational Policy. Insure that smile, 
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Pulpit GOWN S 


Confirmation Robes, Paraments. 
Fine materials, beautiful work, 
pleasingly low prices. State your 
needs. Catalog, samples on re- 
quest. DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1127 S. 4th St., Greenville, Ill. 


PULPIT VESTMENTS 


HANGINGS - ORNAMENTS - FRINGES 
FURNISHINGS AND SUPPLIES 


een 


The C. E. WARD CO., New London, O. 


Catalogue Free on Request. 


*RGEISSLERINC. 


450 SDH AVE.NEAR 10.@ ST NEW YORK 


Church Furnishings 


MARBLE - BRASS : SILVER 
FABRICS + WINDOWS 
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FOR THOSE IN SERVICE 


ARMY AND NAVY SERVICE BOOK—Revised Edition 


A special worship manual prepared specifically for those in service. It 
contains a fund of worship material, including worship forms, prayers, 
tables of Scripture readings and selections of Scriptural material, and a 


hymnal section with 84 choice hymns with music. 
Flexible Moisture-proof Binding. Khaki or Blue Cloth. 


Price—20 cents; $2.00 a dozen; $15.00 a hundred. 


SERVICE TESTAMENTS 


All styles with Presentation Page, 16 Selected 
Hymns, Lord’s Prayer, American Flag in Gold 
on Front Cover. 

Size, 2% x 4% inches. 

No. 2126P. Genuine Leather, Brown Ostrich 

Grain. With Psalms. $1.25. 

No. 2124P. Bound as No. 2126P, but limp. $1.00. 
No. 2104S. Imitation Leather, limp. Without 
Psalms. 50 cents. 


No. 2108P. As 2104S, but with overlapping cov- 
ers and Psalms. 85 cents. 

No. 50US. With Psalms. Khaki or blue cloth. 
Lapping covers. Eight pages of Helps, Presen- 
tation Page, Service Page, and Transparent 
Container for pictures of loved ones. 234 x 
4% inches. 50 cents. 


Service Honor Roll. Boards, available 
in various designs, sizes, etc. 


Also Service Banners. 
(Descriptive material on application.) 


U. S. A. SERVICE ROLLS 


Three different rolls for posting names of members 
of the congregation enlisted in our armed forces. 

SERVICE ROLL Style W—Red and blue on white 
stock. Space for 25 names and notation of when service 
entered and branch. Size, 15 x 22 in. Price, 75 cents. 

OUR SERVICE ROLL Style CWP—Dark brown on 
light brown card stock. Space for 25 names and for 
notation of rank and service. Size, 15 x 22 in. Price, 
75 cents. 

U. S. A. SERVICE ROLL No. 1029—In full colors 
with space for 30 names and addresses. Size, 15 x 31 
inches. Price, 25 cents. 


COLOR 


BULLETINS 
For Patriotic Church 
Services 

No. 4280. Illustrated. 

No. 4285. Featuring the 
hymn, “My Country ’Tis 
of Thee” and patriotic 
symbols on first page in 
color. 

Size, 544 in. x 8% in. 
folded. 

100—$1.50; 250—$3.50; 
500—$6.00; 1,000—$10.00. 
(Samples on Request.) 


Service 
Correspondence 


Postcards 

No. 234, For Soldiers. 
(Illustrated.) With cheery 
message and suggested 
Scripture readings. 

No. 235. For Sailors. 
Similar to No. 234, but 
with different design in 
color, 

Price, 20 cents a dozen; 
$1.25 a hundred. 


This newly designed Kit includes the 
Army and Navy Service Book bound up 
much more substantially than in the regu- 
lar edition, combined through use of a slip 
cover with a New Testament supplemented 
by a special section of “Prayers for Service | 
Men.” | 


Available either in Khaki or Blue Cloth 
Board Binding, neatly banded in red, white 
and blue. $1.00. 


PRAYERS FOR THE SERVICE MAN. A selection — 
of prayers for private use of men in service in 
handy inexpensive pamphlet form for presen- 
tation to all who go into service and for distri- 
bution by chaplains and others to men at camps. 
A 16-page pocket-size card-bound pamphlet. 
Price, 10 cents each; $1.00 a dozen; $6.00 a 100. 


Of Interest 
to Those 


at Home 


No. 345. AMERICA ON GUARD. Thomas 
Penfield. A handy guide describing and il- 


lustrating Army, Navy and Marine Corps 


facts, insignia and uniforms. 10 cents a copy; 


by mail, 12 cents. 


No. 258. THE FLAG OF OUR UNITED 
STATES. Colonel James A. Moss. An illus- 
trated book /on the history and significance 
of the flag, with rules for its display. 10 
cents a copy; by mail, 12 cents. 


No. 344. THE AMERICAN PATRIOTS 
HANDBOOK. Contains text of the Consti- 
tution, Monroe Doctrine, important histor- 
ical events, etc. 10 cents a copy; by mail, 12 
cents, 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


Thirteenth and Spruce Streets: 


Chicago 


Philadelphia 


Columbia Pittsburgh 


